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E have been almost alone in our predictions, extending over 
W several months past, of a great Liberal victory in England. 
Our confidence in the English people’s sounder instincts has been 
more than justified by the results, as the Tories have been over- 
thrown so utterly, that they are weaker in the new House of Com- 
mons, than were their rivals in that which has been dissolved. 

THE geographical character of the victory is peculiar. The 
Liberal strength is, of course, greatest in Scotland, and just in pro- 
portion to the proximity of an English constituency to the border, 
or at least to its distance from London, is the prevalence of Lib- 
eral sentiment. One might say that it was a battle between Lon- 
don, with its worm-eaten opinion, its club-ridden society, its d/asé 
culture, on the one side, and the moral rigor and fervent earnest- 
ness of the Presbyterian North onthe other. Ethnologically, it was 
a battle between the mud-blooded Saxons of the South, and the 
energetic Norse race, north of the Humber. And the more vigor- 
ous and earnest half of the kingdom prevailed, as it always does 
when there is a man who can move it by his own earnestness and 
sincerity. In 1874 it was somnolent, because he had nothing to 
say worthy of the saying. He delivered himself into the hands of 
the Philistines when he went before the country with no better 
issue than the Income Tax. 

London is the discrowned queen of the political present. Her 
immense Tory majorities confess that between herself and England 
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there is a great gulf, and that she can no longer make any claim 
to represent national opinion. Asin the time of our Civil War, 
she has followed the lesser motive while the country at large re- 
sponded to the greater. Partly, this has been due to the influence 
of the Court, but the English papers say that is in part due to the 
large Jewish vote. Ever since Jewish emancipation was carried by 
a Liberal Government, the Jews have been faithful to the Liberal 
cause. In no previous instance have they given Disraeli their sup- 
port, so that their change cannot be attributed to any sympathy 
with him, as a man of their own race. They have been won over 
by his foreign policy—a policy hostile to the races who have per- 
sisted the longest in persecuting their kinsmen, and laudably di- 
rected to the prevention of such persecution by securing the rights 
of citizenship to the Jews of the Balkan peninsula. The feeling 
which prompted this change of attitude is very natural and not un- 
worthy of praise; and yet it is not one which should govern an 
English subject in the discharge of his duty. The English voter’s 
first duty is toward England, and not toward any kin beyond 
sea. To yield to any other consideration is to confess unfitness for 
citizenship, and to sanction the charge brought by some that the 
Jew cannot be a patriotic citizen of any country, since his attach- 
ment to his race is the first consideration with him. The Bible 
commands a devotion to the land in which the Israelite’s lot is cast. 
Jeremiah bade his countrymen “seek the peace of the city 
whither God had caused them to be carried captives, and to pray 
to the Lord for it; for in its peace they should have peace”, even 
while he was cherishing in them a hope of restoration to their own 
land. The modern Jew, who has renounced the very desire of such 
a restoration, and thinks of himself asa Frenchman or an English- 
man and exercises the rights of such, is far more bound to consider 
his duty to his adopted country completely apart from all reference 
to considerations of race or creed. 

Tue Publicans may set their house in order, for their day of 
reckoning has come. It was to them that the Liberals owed their 
defeat in 1874. They were the “harassed interest” which rallied 
the ignorant voters to the support of the Tories. Their support 
has been a continual boast on the part of the Tory papers. Their 
hand was felt in the Liverpool and Southwark elections, and per- 
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haps in many others during the past few days, of which the details 
have not reached us. They have nothing to hope from the 
Liberals in the coming Parliament, although it is hard to foresee 
what shape the new Law will take for the regulation of the liquor 
traffic, and for the suppression of the political influence of the 
publican class. 

Opposition to the liquor interest as such has been growing both 
inside and outside of Parliament. The Social Science people, the 
clergy, and some of the Liberal municipalities, like Birmingham, 
have been wakening to the mischiefs done in England by the ex- 
isting license system, and are proposing its amendment. The 
clergy have been especially busy in collecting facts, which go to 
show that the larger the proportion of public houses to the popu- 
lation of a parish or town, the greater the amount of drunkenness 
and consequent crime. Birmingham proposes to try the Swedish 
system of having the licenses sold at auction, and bought up 
either by the municipality or by a joint stock company to manage 
the houses thus opened, in the interests of temperance. Sir Wilfred 
Lawson, the witty champion of restrictive legislation, seems to 
favor Local Option, and a year ago he got for that plan 164 votes 
to 252 in a House largely elected by the Publicans. Mr. Gladstone 
and Lord Hartington both opposed his proposal when brought for- 
ward in the House a few weeks ago, but both used language which 
gives promise of reformatory legislation on their own accession to 
power. May we not hope that we are entering upon an era of 
wise regulative legislation in regard to this evil of drunkenness 
and that the reforms ahead of us on both continents will be such 
as will accomplish whatever is possible, without attempting the 
impossible ? 


THE moderate and the more extreme of the Irish Home Rulers 
seem to have parted company on the Land question. Mr. Parnell 
and his followers regard Land Tenure Reform as the great issue of 
Irish politics, while those who follow Mr. Shaw are disposed to in- 
sist on the original issue presented by the party as the first to be 
taken up. Mr. Parnell differs from Mr. Shaw in that he “means 
business,” and really hopes to carry a scheme for the improvement 
of the condition of the Irish tenant; while his rival contemplates 
merely the continuance of an agitation, which has led to nothing 
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as yet, and will lead to nothing as long as this Parliament is in 
session. Were it otherwise, we should regard Home Rule as the 
more practical issue of the two, as it would really open the great 
questions, upon whose solution the welfare of Ireland depends. 

Mr. Ed. D. J. Wilson, in the current number of Zhe Nineteenth 
Century, replies to an argument for Home Rule, which had appeared 
in the previous number. He undertakes to predict the foolish 
things which an Irish Parliament would do, and says, inter alia: 
“ Manufactures would be ‘fostered’ by bounties and protective 
duties, for nine out of ten Irishmen are Protectionists at heart. 
Agriculture would, in its turn, demand protection against foreign 
grain and foreign meat. It is likely that there would even be an 
attempt to erect a navigation law for the development of shipping 
and ship-building in Irish ports. . . . England could not look on 
with indifference on crushing imposts, and Protectionist meas- 
ures enforced by an Irish Parliament.” Mr. Justin McCarthy, who 
is one of the mildest of Home Rulers, rejoins in the same number. 
He declines even to discuss the most of Mr. Wilson’s suggestions 
as to what an Irish Parliament would do. He believes that sucha 
Parliament would not be lacking in common sense and a love of 
justice. Yet,as regards this particular prediction, he does not deny 
the fact that the Irish want protection, but retorts with a 7u guo- 
gue: “One of Mr. Wilson’s strongest reasons for opposing the 
idea of an Irish Parliament is, that such a Parliament would admit 
inquiries into the propriety of re-establishing Protection. I have 
to remark that the Imperial Parliament actually has admitted a 
demand for such aninquiry. If Mr. Ritchie’s Committee on Sugar 
Industries is not such an inquiry, I have no idea of what the pro- 
tective principle really is. Mr. Wilson and I are quite in accord as 
to the question of Protection at least ; but I am afraid we must ad- 
mit that Parliamentary assemblies are to be allowed to exist even 
though they contain considerable minorities, or considerable majori- 
ties, who are not yet in agreement with us on that and other im- 
portant subjects,” 

In this view of the condition of Irish opinion, the Home Rule 
movement has promises of benefit to Ireland far greater than the 
mere reform of the Land Tenure. It musters at least sixty of the 
one hundred and five Irish members now, and when the Irish 
borough suffrage is assimilated to that of England, the sixty will 
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be close upon a hundred. Nothing is so surprising in the recent 
returns as the smallness of the Irish borough electorate; while 
in England and Scotland they are numbered by thousands in each 
borough, in Ireland, except in a few large towns like Dublin and 
Cork, the electors are commonly less than five hundred, and 
sometimes less than two hundred. 


Turkey is displaying a characteristic contempt for the wishes 
of her friends and patrons in England, which cannot tend to 
cement the alliance of the Pashas with the Tories. That the hero 
of the Bulgarian massacre should be raised to a position of honor 
and responsibility near the Sultan’s person, in spite of the English 
demand for his punishment, is regarded as merely the reward of 
his merit. Every attempt to protect the Armenians from outrage, 
and to secure the Greeks the advantages promised them in the 
Treaty of Berlin, is passively but effectively resisted. And now, 
last of all, the Grand Sherif of Mecca having been assassinated, 
the Sultan has restored that office to Abd-ul-Motallib, who was re- 
moved from it at the demand of England in 1858 for his share in 
the Jiddah massacre. The Grand Sherif is the most important 
official outside of the capital. He is the recognized head of the 
House of Hashem, to which the Prophet belonged, and as such 
the Keeper of the Kaaba. He is the chief of the great company 
who wear green turbans to indicate their descent from the prophet. 
While not vested, like the heads of the three orthodox sects in 
Mecca, with any authority as a Doctor of the Law, he possesses 
an immense prestige with the faithful, and can exert an influence 
which the Sultan cannot always restrain. Abd-ul-Motallib’s dis- 
position to use this power may be gleaned from his record, and 
from the report that he is in secret affiliation with the Wahabi sect 
of Moslem zealots in Central Arabia. That he should be a Wahabi 
is indeed impossible. The Wahabis carry Moslem principles so 
far that the Kaaba, the holy well, and even the Prophet’s tomb at 
Medina, are an abomination to them, as the notion of their special 
sanctity is inconsistent with their conception of the absolute and 
inapproachable sovereignty of God. But the new Sherif would 
not be accused of such affiliation were he not a man of extra- 
ordinary religious zeal. 

Such an appointment possesses an immense significance. It 
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will be reported by the Howadjis on their return from Mecca to 
every corner of Moslem territory, as indicating a purpose on the 
part of the Head of Islam to repudiate all connection with Western 
policies and compromises, and to throw himself upon the unadul- 
terated zeal of the fanatical party for the support of his power. It 
will be said in every mosque: “ Behold the man whom our Sultan 
and Caliph delighteth to honor !” 

Nor is the Sultan so far wrong in following this line of policy. 
Either Islam must cease to exist, or it must follow its own line of 
life, and give up the.attempt to compromise with European ideas 
of humanity, toleration and equality. Such ideas may be the apex 
of our Christian civilization, but they are the fatal corruption of 
that which the Prophet sanctioned. 


Just before the English elections, Sir Alexander Galt set out 
for London, as the recognized representative of the Dominion of 
Canada in English Governmental circles. Ata parting banquet in 
Montreal he told the public that he had a specific errand as well as 
a general one. He went to aid in the organization of an Imperial 
Zollverein, by which all commerce should be free within the bounds 
of the British Empire, while a common tariff should limit the 
transactions of each part of that Empire with the rest of the world. 
We do not believe that a proposal so audacious would have been 
announced by an official representative of Canada, without some 
encouragement from Downing street. As we said some time ago, 
all signs go to show that Beaconsfield has been cherishing such a 
plan, as furnishing the true solution of England’s financial difficul- 
ties, and as helping to consolidate the Empire itself into a magnifi- 
cent political unity. But, unfortunately for Sir Alexander Galt and 
for Canada, it shares in the defeat of its imaginative author. No 
one who knows the character and position of the English Liberals, 
will suppose that they will entertain such a scheme. All their in- 
terests, all their convictions, and all their instincts, are hostile to it. 
Sir Alexander Galt may find useful employment in London as 
“ Minister for Canada,” but his Imperial Zollverein has vanished 
“like the baseless fabric of a vision.” 

Not only Beaconsfield, but the Canadian ministry must have 
given encouragement to this scheme. It is true that they aban- 
doned their own professions of pursuing a National Policy for Can- 
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ada in so doing. But consistency has never been the strong point 
of Canadian politicians. The McDonald Ministry are evidently not 
satisfied with the results of their national policy, nor with the 
present industrial position of Canada. If they were so, they would 
have paid no attention to such schemes. Their organs sometimes 
speak of Americans as evidently desirous of improved relations with 
Canada, and as showing more concern about it than is felt on the 
northern side of the line. Such insinuations are out of place since 
this last disclosure. It is no longer to be denied that Canada can- 
not maintain her present isolated position. She must have an out- 
let in some direction. The British Empire has failed her; its rep- 
resentatives offer her nothing. She has no direction in which to 
look, except that in which Providence points her—to the continent 
to which she properly belongs, and to the people from whom she 
can obtain far more solid advantages by a customs union, than any 
promised by the castle in the air which has just been wrecked. 
She needs us far more than we need her, but no American will 


hesitate on that account to make the first approaches, which we 
can better afford than she. 


Ex-—SENATOR HENDERSON, of Missouri, is, we fear, allowing his 
zeal to outrun his discretion in the matter of opposing General 
Grant’s nomination to the Presidency. He proposes to hold an 
anti-third-term convention at St. Louis next month, in order to 
show the Republican Convention at Chicago the folly of making 
that nomination. 


We hold this to be a mistaken proceeding, on two grounds. 
The first is, that opposition to Mr. Grant’s nomination has the best 
chance of success by keeping strictly within the line of party ac- 
tion. We can argue with Mr. Grant’s friends on equal terms, until 
we begin to threaten them either with unfair pressure before the 
nomination, or with a bolt after it. Up to that time we havea 
right to be heard as members of the Republican party in as good 
standing as they, and with the same interest in its future. But the 
instant we assume the other attitude, we give the dishonest an ex- 
cuse, and the irascible a reason, for refusing a hearing. It is not 
in human nature, and least of all in the nature of party leaders, to 
submit to dictation ; and those who resort to it enlist human na- 
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ture itselt to work their own defeat. The very existence of an In- 
dependent Republican body is a warning which does not need to. 
be translated into words. 

The second reason is that opposition to a third term, as such, 
represents but a fraction of the opposition to Mr. Grant’s renomi- 
nation. It isa point upon which the Independent Republicans 
are not united, and for this reason, as well for that al- 
ready given, the proposed convention would gather at St. Louis 
only a portion of the Republicans who are in opposition. And the 
consequent failure of the convention would be interpreted as show- 
ing the weakness of the opposition to Mr. Grant. 

We cannot but express our surprise at the persistency with 
which this third term argument is pressed, as though it were the 
chief reason to oppose a renomination. The newspapers which 
support Mr. Grant are evidently overjoyed to find it so. Every 
one loves to have his opponents put their case in a shape which 
admits of an easy and effective, if not a valid, reply. The whole 
gamut of the daily and weekly ratiocination of those newspapers 
consists of the two points: (1) That a good many people, especi- 
ally in the hopelessly Democratic States, want General Grant for 
President ; and (2) that there is a good deal to be said in favor of 
a third term. Not one of them, so far as we have seen, has the 
audacity to argue that General Grant proved himself a satisfactory 
President during the eight years he was in power, and therefore 
should be re-elected. They talk about the General just as if we 
knew nothing more about him than we did in 1868, and were 
about to send him to Washington on his military record. They 
ignore the fact that it was under the rule of this “strong man” 
that the Southern Republicans were terrorized and stripped of their 
political rights, and that eight years of this popular man’s rule re- 
duced the party from a large majority to a decided minority of the 
American people. Mr. Grant is not a new man, in regard to whom 
we can indulge in bright and indefinite hopes. We know exactly 
the faults which are ingrained into his character,—the low ideas of 
government, and the tendency to adopt and to stand by unworthy 
subordinates, which made his two administrations a moral failure, 
which made “ Grantism” a new name for political corruption, and 
sent the General out of power with his laurels tarnished in the es- 
timation of the great majority of his countrymen. That he will 
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do better if again made President, is the hope of his friends. But 
they offer us no substantial securities for such an amendment. 
They do not even give us, nor has he given us, any evidence that 
he does not regard his eight years of power as a period of nearly 
faultless and ideal administration. 

A nation is to be pitied which goes forward trusting to unwor- 
thy leadership, whose weakness it has never proved. But there 
can be only contempt for one which, after such an experience as 
we had in 1868-76, deliberately goes back to that Egypt out of 
love for its leeks and its garlic. The recent English election fur- 
nishes party leaders with a warning not to trust to their own read- 
ing of the signs of the times. It shows that it is safer to do the 
right, and to throw one’s self upon the better self of the nation. 
This was the policy out of which the Republican party sprang, 
and it is adherence to this which alone will insure it permanence 
in power. 

In view of the fact of Mr. Grant’s incompetency—an incompe- 
tency confessed by the silence of his friends as to his presidential 
record—it is nothing less than immoral to urge his nomination on 
the ground of his supposed popularity and “availability.” Every 
man who has the slightest weight in determining the choice of the 
Chief Magistrate, is bound to use his fragment of power to secure 
the best man. And it is merely an impertinence to one’s conscience 
first and to the public afterwards, to say of a man below the best: 
“The people beli¢ve in him. They will have him.” Had the 
founders of the Republican party gone in for whatever the people 
believed in, that party would never have existed, and slavery 
would still be flourishing in the South. “The people believe in” 
quack medicines, and a great many other kinds of quackery. 
And the man who falls in with their beliefs, who sells across a po- 
litical or any other counter whatever the people call for, be it 
Vinegar Bitters or machine candidates, puts himself upon the 
level of the charlatans—a level well down in the bottomless pit of 
lies and insincerity. 


THE Philadelphian Congressmen have done well to give their 
hearty support to the Bill for an International Exhibition in New 
York. It is true that they might have pleaded precedent for treat- 
ing it with indifference or opposition. In the case of our own Ex- 
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hibition, New York gave us the cold shoulder in every possible 
way, until its success was assured, and then began to indulge in a 
little enthusiasm over the national display. But it is wiser to ig- 
nore all this. The New Yorkers have hurt themselves quite enough 
by the precedent they then set of national stinginess toward such 
enterprises. They have secured the rule that the city which un- 
dertakes an Exhibition shall bear the burden, without other than 
temporary aid from the national Treasury. They may have rea- 
son to regret this before they are done. 

Had our Exhibition failed, the blame would have been due in 
great measure to New York. If theirs should fail, they can place 
no part of the failure to the account of Philadelphia. That they 
will not fail, is far from certain. They have not the local advan- 
tages we had, in the possession of a first-class site. They have not 
the popular advantage of a gigantic enthusiasm in regard to a great 
centennial anniversary. They have the serious disadvantage of 
coming second, when the popular appetite for such a display has, 
in great measure, lost itsedge. Then, too, their city will not bear 
crowding as ours did. It has not our capacity for indefinite expan- 
sion, and visitors for a week or a fortnight cannot be quartered in 
the suburbs. The addition of two hundred thousand people to its 
population might be followed bya great pestilence. The New 
York rates of charge for board are nearly as great in ordinary times, 
as were those in our city during the Exhibition. Under the pres- 
sure of an extra demand, they will rise to a height which will deter 
many visitors, whose presence is needed to give success. 

There are elements of possible success peculiar to New York. 
The first is what they have learnt, or may learn, from our experi- 
ence, as in avoiding the creation of a “ National Board of Centen- 
nial Commissioners.” A local Board like our “ Board of Finance,” 
with a John Welsh and a D. J. Morrell in it, is the body which 
must do the work. The second is the possession of more wealth 
by the city concerned. Some critics doubt this; they say that 
New Yorkers have borrowed on everything they own, or else New 
York Central stock would not be pledged for a five per cent. loan 
with a twenty per cent. margin. There is no doubt that in some 
quarters there is more show of wealth than the reality. But, after 
all, New York is the city of great fortunes, and the very nature of 
her business, while it tends to prevent the accumulation of small 
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fortunes, helps to create great estates. The new Exhibition will 
not obtain the immense number of small subscriptions that ours did. 
But it will expect large subscriptions in a volume which will far 
surpass those of the same class in 1876. 

A last element of success is the much finer display which 
American manufactures will make in many departments. Since 
1876 some branches have been revolutionized to such an extent 
that they would be ashamed to show what they did then. They 
have learnt the lesson of the Centennial year very thoroughly ; 
and the new display will be an exhibition of the results suggested 
at Philadelphia. Especially is this true of our woollen manufac- 
tures, and in particular of the Philadelphia manufacture of 
carpets. In earthenware also there have been notable advances. 
This exhibit did us the least credit in 1876; it showed but slight 
capacity to make effective use of the finest materials in the world. 
And in the old centres of the manufacture there does not seem to 
be much improvement as yet, for we cannot reckon as such the 
slavish reproduction of foreign models, however good in them- 
selves. But new centres have been established, and it is to be 
hoped that New York, Philadelphia and Cincinnati will do us the 
credit which Trenton has failed to give. 

Philadelphia has every reason to favor the new Exhibition. 
She has the most to gain from its success. Her own exhibits 
will be more important than those of any other industrial centre. 
Her interests in general will be promoted by every great display 
of our manufacturing products, and especially so by such a display 
in the great centre of hostility to American industry. 


“The pitcher goes many times to the well, but is broken at 
last.” The episode in the career of Mr. W. H. Kemble, upon 
which public attention is fixed by his recent conviction of bribery 
and perjury, and by his breaking bail after the Board of Pardons 
refused to recommend his pardon, is not a sudden slip from probity 
into crime. Mr. Kemble is one of a peculiar group of politicians, 
of a type almost peculiar to Pennsylvania, but by no means con- 
fined to its Republican party. The common characteristic of these 
men has been acontempt for any gifts but business-like management, 
and for any motives but the lowest. They have given Harrisburg 
the repute it possesses among State Capitals, as being a point in 
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political sin beyond any other in the Union,—a place from whose 
corrupting influence even Washington may derive harm. They 
have owed their success in corruption to their unlimited command 
of funds. At least two great corporations have stood behind them ; 
and thus far their skill has been shown not only in keeping their 
principals’ names out of mention, but also in saving themselves. 
Mr. Kemble was not the worst, and he was certainly the least skil- 
ful of the set. His part has been to pull the wires from a distance 
when anything had to be done for a friend in need. This is pro- 
bably the first case in which he took any personal part in the work 
of corruption ; he might have stood up in court and pleaded that 
it was “ his first offence,” without violating the £¢ter of fact. But 
they are innocent indeed, who, like his volunteer advocate before 
the Board of Pardons, think that this is the only case in regard to 
which he could give the Commonwealth interesting information. 

Mr. Kemble seems to have found himself in Harrisburg on this 
bad errand only because there was no one else to look after the job. 
Two of his associates are recently dead, and a third has retired 
from the Lobby with his earnings. Any one of the three would 
have been his superior in the fine art of approaching and tempting 
the Legislature. They were masters in the knowledge of men, 
and especially in the baser side of human nature. Mr. Kemble 
was a novice in comparison. He had not an atom of the fine tact 
and solemn suavity of “the man in the moon.” His off-hand, 
obtrusive manner was the worst in the world for the business. He 
set the trap for himself and then fell into it. He seems to have 
thought that “every man had his price ;* but more skilful corrup- 
tionists could have told him that this is the most unsafe of assump- 
tions,—that there are a good many men, even in politics and in 
Harrisburg, who are not for sale. His unqualified cynicism was 
his ruin; he neither selected his tools with proper caution, nor set 
them to work in the right way. 

That he and his associates should have counted upon a favorable 
view of their case on the part of the Board of Pardons, was to be 
expected. Such things haye long been managed in this State ac- 
cording to the desires of Mr. Kemble and the people he represents. 
That the man who but yesterday represented the Commonwealth 
on the National Committee of the party, should be left to the 
mercies of an unfriendly judge by four party politicians, and sent 
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to prison for doing what everybody has winked at for generations 
past, was too shocking to be thought of. That a man accustomed 
to life’s luxuries, and wielding such a political power in the common- 
wealth that only three of our daily papers dared to oppose his 
pardon for the gravest of political offences, should be sent to the 
penitentiary, have his gray hair cropped, be clad in striped jeans, 
and live on mush while he learned to make coarse shoes, was not 
to be thought of. We can understand the feeling; but we think 
its significance lies in the disclosure it makes of the false state of 
moral feeling which prevails in our whole political life. It has 
come to be thought that any man of influence may do, with im- 
punity, things which the law punishes with fine, imprisonment and 
eternal disgrace. 

Hence the great importance of making an example of Mr. 
Kemble. We cherish no malevolent feeling towards him person- 
ally. We regret that a man of his years should be condemned to 
a cell, which will in all probability prove his tomb. But if there 
be alive to-day one criminal whom the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania cannot afford to suffer to escape, it is William H. Kemble. 
She must punish him as a warning to those who make themselves 
the agents of corruption on behalf of the great corporations, whose 
relations to her government have made her good name a mockery 
throughout the land. She must punish him for the sake of the young 
men of the State who are entering upon public life, unless it is 
meant that these men’s first lesson in politics shall be that political 
influence gives impunity incrime. She must punish him to save the 
good name of her Governor, who is already pointed out as Mr. 
Kemble’s protector, upon whose good offices this criminal can rely 
to ensure his escape from the consequences of his acts. 

Thus far the Republican Party have acted in this matter better 
than might have been expected. A Republican House of Represen- 
tatives sent the case of these offenders to the Grand Jury of Dauphin 
County. A Republican judge, supported by Juries in which the 
Republicans were represented, has brought them to justice. A Re- 
publican Pardoning Board has refused to recommend them to ex- 
ecutive clemency before their sentence ; and it is understood that 
two of the four will take the same ground after sentence. It now 
remains to be seen whether Gov. Hoyt will do his share, or whether, 
as his enemies report, he will screen these five men from the pen- 
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alties enacted for such men in those laws which he has sworn to 
execute. 


OnE of the lessons of the political situation in this State and in 
this city, is the assurance we have that honest men can bring the 
rogues to a reckoning if they choose to make the effort. Had any 
one foretold that Wm. H. Kemble would have been convicted by a 
Harrisburg jury of such an offence, it would have excited a good 
deal of scepticism in some quarters. Good people are very apt to 
think that evil-doers are too strongly entrenched in political power, 
to be dislodged. They fail to see that it is their duty to attempt 
their dislodgment. It looks to them like trying to unseat the Al- 
leghanies. And yet there is high authority, and one in which a 
great majority of our honest citizens profess to believe, for the be- 
lief that even mountains can be moved, if anything.make it worth 
while to attempt their removal, and if the trial be made in the right 
spirit. All the dice are weighted in the interests of right and jus- 
tice. Anda man who had Sir Matthew Hale’s faith in righteous- 
ness, and his determination to do his duty by society and by God, 
might find that even Harrisburg is not an Augean Stable too foul 
for cleansing, and that even the Rowand the Rings are not beyond 
the reach ofan awakened public opinion. We believe that both Mr. 
Mouat and Mr. Kemble have had new light on this subject recently. 
We wish that every honest man who reprobates their acts, shared 
in this accession of light. 

Another lesson is that at which we have hinted above. Our 
State will never want for Wm. H. Kembles, so long as each gener- 
ation of them does its dirty work with impunity, and earns what 
the world calls success. We are even now raising a fresh crop of 
them,—young men steeped to the lips in political cynicism, and 
already fancying themselves Walpoles because they have discovered 
that the men they are thrown in with, have their price. All young 
men will have their heroes in politics, in whose steps they try to 
walk. Have the people of the State and of the City no responsi- 
bility for the facts, that it is moral ruin for a young man to select 
as his model any one of a great number of our prominent public 
men, and that the places where the government of commonwealth 
and of the city are exercised are centres of pestilential influence 
upon the life, the manliness, the honesty of the young men who 
frequent them ? 
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This reprobation of one group of bad men by the law, and by’ 
the public opinion which crystallizes into law and enforces the law, 
is something done for the political education of our young politi- 
cians. The very prominence, the seeming invulnerability of the 
chief offender, gives value to the example he furnishes. It may 
be the means of prompting some to consider what assurance they 
have that their own careers are not extremely likely to end ina 
similar manner. At the very least, it will help to dissipate a bad 
atmosphere which pervades our politics. 


A recent conference between the New York State Board of 
Charities and the representatives of charitable institutions, brings 
to light a state of things, as regards the charities of that city, which 
certainly needs amendment. The various homes and asylums for 
friendless or neglected children, draw from the city treasury nearly 
if not quite the whole amount needed for the support of their 
beneficiaries. Now in one point this is better than we do in Phila- 
delphia. New York does not now, as formerly, crowd these child- 
ren into Blackwell’s Island, into the atmosphere of pauperism and 
vice, in which they would grow up to pauperism and the vices so 
commonly associated with it. New York does not do that, but 
Philadelphia does. Blockley Almshouse is our fine training school, 
whose graduates will have learnt all the bad lessons which the at- 
mosphere and associations of an almshouse teach them, and will keep 
up the succession when -their elders pass away. In New York 
State, the overseers of the poor are forbidden by statute to allow a 
child to enter an almshouse or poor house of any kind. 

In New York the appropriation to such institutions has been 
so generous and so secure, that it has removed all necessity for 
their managers paying close attention to the claims of each appli- 
cant. A natural ambition leads them to desire as many as they 
can get. The denominational relations of the boards of managers 
creates a sort of competition between them, Catholic homes vy- 
ing with Protestant, and so forth. Even as a matter of making 
both ends meet, it is easier to manage a well-packed house on the 
city allowance, than to furnish all requisites for a house partially, 
or even moderately filled. For all these reasons, each institution 
is disposed to take all it can get, and to represent itself as confer- 
ring great benefits on the city by its care of these “ waifs.”’ 
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It is easy to see that gross abuses must grow out of such a state 
of things. A married couple think they have too many children 
to provide for, and forthwith a half of them are made over to the 
asylum. A woman burdens herself with a child whose father is 
not her husband; and, whatever her circumstances, she can get it 
off her hands almost as soon as it is born, intothe asylum. A wid- 
ower re-marries, and clears the house for a new family, by getting 
his first wife’s children into the asylum. A poor couple do not see 
how they will get through the winter with so many mouths to feed; 
so they put them into the asylum, and get them out again when 
spring opens. Any police magistrate can make out the commit- 
ment, by which these children are made a burden to the city. Per- 
sonal character is thus degraded and family life demoralized, while a 
steadily increasing burden is thrown upon the finances of the city. 
As a consequence the cost of these institutions to the city has grown 
far more rapidly than has its population. In 1865 it was $988,450, 
or $1.50 per head of the whole population; in 1880 it is $1,348,383, or 
$2.50 per head. Two Roman Catholic institutions draw $325,000 a 
year, a fact which seems to have excited Protestant rivalry, as there 
is a Bill before the Legislature enacting equal privileges for a Pro- 
testant Orphan Asylum, without even specifying who are its incor- 
porators. There is every indication that this last is a job for some- 
body’s benefit. Indeed the existing arrangement favors such jobs 
on the part of unscrupulous persons. It was in hopes of getting 
his slice of the appropriation that Shepherd Cowley opened his 
Fold, many of whose inmates had parents to claim them on its ex- 
posure. 

We may congratulate our own State on the fact that the new 
Constitution forbids the voting of public money to private institu- 
tions. Charity should not be the work of the State. Alms should 
not be extracted by law from the pockets of the people. There is, 
as Dr. Chalmers said, a taint on all such charity. It is twice ac- 
cursed ;—it curses the State who gives and the pauper who receives. 
The city has done well to abolish Out-door Relief; it would do 
better still to abolish the Alms-House, and throw the care of the 
poor upon the charitable instincts of their neighbors. Public char- 
ity has proved a failure under the best methods of administration. 
It cannot cure, it can at best but alleviate the misery ; and there are 
a hundred chances to one that it will not alleviate but intensify it. 
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Genuine charity is that which subtracts nothing from a poor man’s 
self-respect and manliness, while ministering to his wants from a 
human interest in himself. 


THE good people of the Presbyterian Church in this city have 
recently established an Orphan Asylum, and are about to erect 
appropriate buildings upon a site presented for that purpose in 
West Philadelpha. They have also agreed to make a new and 
very excellent arrangement of their asylum, modelled after that of 
the famous Rough House near Hamburg. Instead of gathering a 
great mass of children under a single roof, they will divide them 
into families, with a house-mother at the head of each family. 
The method of gathering great quantities of children into one es- 
tablishment, in which no one can have any intimate relations with 
those who are in charge, has long been condemned by the wisest 
of our benevolent people; and it is laid down by many of them 
that an institution is best used when it is made the stepping-stone 
to a place ina real home. The managers of the new Asylum are 
following this latter idea to some extent, while they are trying to 
obviate the worst objections to asylum life by making this asylum 
a real home,—a method which has already stood the test of ex- 
perience. The Rough House was started in 1833, and its success 
has been such as to excite attention and cause imitation in other 
parts of Germany, in France and in England. Its features have 
been somewhat reproduced in the Michigan Reform School, and 
in the new arrangements at Girard College. 

In one respect, we think our Presbyterian friends have not fol- 
lowed the Rough House plan with sufficient boldness. They have 
fixed the number for each home at thirty, whereas twenty should 
be the maximum of inmates. Considerations of economy, we sup- 
pose, have weighed with them in this decision; but we hope it is 
not too late to change it. The churches they represent are rich 
enough to do this work in the best manner, and should be ashamed 
to attempt it in any but the best. 


Tue Eighteenth ward of this city must be regarded as, in some 
respects, an ideal community. It is the original Kensington, lying 
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along the Delaware between Laurel and Norris streets, to the east 
of Frankford Road. It is, therefore, not a new district, like most 
of our city’s additions through consolidation, but as old as any 
part of the old city, and far older than most of it. It was within 
its bounds, as nearly every one knows, that the famous treaty with 
the Indians was made. The people of the district are generally 
descended from very early settlers. It contains few foreigners, no 
very rich people, and hardly any poor. Its people have organized 
a branch of the new Charity Organization Society, and mean to 
keep it up as an expression of their sympathy with the work of 
the Society. But during the past winter they had dut three appli- 
cations for assistance of any kind, and these the Directors relieved 


without making any appeal to their constituents throughout the 
ward. 








COUNT HENRI DE SAINT SIMON. 
A SOCIOLOGICAL STUDY. 


[SECOND PAPER. ] 


AINT SIMON has been charged with inconsistency and, worse 
S than that, with hypocrisy, because while the first Napoleon 
was in power he spoke highly of him in the dedication of his works, 
but after his overthrow spoke of him very differently. The charge 
has a semblance of justice, but is too harsh to be really truthful with 
a man of Saint Simon’s transcendent valuation of himself. He was 
so thoroughly infused with the conviction of the importance of his 
work, that he would have accepted aid from any source, or have 
flattered any one, if he felt that by such action he could have fur- 
thered its public recognition. His laudations of Napoleon were as 
far removed from sycophancy as his wooing of Madame De Stael 
differed from love making. He began now, however, to obtain 
something like recognition, and Lafitte, the banker, and Ternaux, 
the manufacturer, both of whom performed most excellent service 
in creating the modern industrial era for France, were the chief 
supporters of the subscription begun for the publication of his writ- 
ings. From 1816 to 1818 he published, periodically, L’/ndustric, 
(Industry) in which, with the assistance of Thierry, August Comte, 
and others, the ideas which have had their influence in transform- 
ing the old society were promulgated. 
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In 1878, on the 82d anniversary of the foundation of the Insti- 
tute of France, M. FE. Laboulaye delivered before the union of 
the five Academies composing the Institute an address, in which, 
comparing the present with the past, he said: “ Do we require a 
proof of these revolutions of ideas, which the progress of industry, 
that is to say realized science, has produced? Read the politicians 
of the restoration, our first masters in constitutional law; you will 
find there ingenious reflections upon the part that royalty should 
play, upon the balance of powers, upon the power of landed pro- 
perty, upon the necessity that what is called aristocracy should do 
its duty: it is the legislation of a society altogether different from 
ours. Only a single writer, the clearest sighted man of his time, 
Benjamin, Constant foresaw that industrial property, as he called it, 
would submerge landed property, which would become merely a 
special method for the use of capital. Benjamin Constant hailed 
this revolution as a benefit; for, he said, ‘landed property is the 
value of things, while industrial property is the value of man. In 
other terms, labor has overcome heritage.’ ” 

It is probably more as a mere figure of speech, than as a fact of 
serious history that M. Laboulaye gives the credit of foreseeing 
this change to Benjamin Constant alone ; for certainly Saint Simon’s 
writings show that his own opinions underwent this same revolu- 
tion, as must have inevitably been the general experience of all the 
thinkers of the time who dispassionately considered the question of 
property. The shock which the French Revolution had given to 
all the monopolies of privilege had not yet so quieted, that the 
feudal claims of landed property could hope to remain unquestioned. 
And yet this very revolution in Saint Simon’s opinions, has been 
urged against him asa proof of his want of consistency. In his 
earlier works he had given a preponderating influence to landed 
proprietors, in his proposed reorganization of society ; but in Z’/n- 
dustric, the motto of which was: 

«« Tout par I’ Industrie, 
Tout pour |’ Industrie.” 
[** All by Industry, 
All for Industry.” ] 
he said: “ The nobles, the proprietors of land, not cultivators, will 
receive a mortal stroke by what we propose.’ Again: “ There is 
about society . . . a crowd of parasites, who produce nothing and 
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yet consume, and wish to consume as though they did produce. It 
is necessary that this class of persons live upon the labor of others ; 
something is either given them, or else they take it: in a word 
they are do-nothings, that is to say, thieves. Those who are not 
thieves become beggars; this last class is not less. despicable or 
less dangerous than the first” . . . . “ The workers, therefore, are 
exposed to seeing themselves deprived of the enjoyment of the re- 
sults of their labor. From this danger arises the necessity for a 
special class, giving rise toa work distinct from all others, that 
which has for its object to prevent the violence with which idle- 
ness menaces industry. In the opinion of industry, a government 
is nothing but the undertaking of this work.” , 

In the growth of opinion Saint Simon holds, as we see, a sort 
of middle place between Rousseau’s idea of a social compact, and 
Prudhomme’s dictum concerning the character of property. He 
also suggested the institution of “ dangues territoriales,’ which 
should afford the advantages for obtaining money to the agricul- 
turist which is now enjoyed by the manufacturer. In the various 
political changes since Saint Simon’s time, this subject of agricul- 
tural credit has occupied the attention of the Republic, the Empire, 
and is now again coming to the front. 

Courts of law and lawyers he would also replace by unpaid tri- 
bunals of arbitration. “ Courts of law,” he says, “ can be and should 
be replaced in all their forms by industrial tribunals, which are 
only arbitration, the only system of jurisprudence which will be 
necessary when there is no other property than industrial property. 
All matters can be and should be judged by arbitration, even crim- 
inal matters, which seem to be the least susceptible to this treat- 
ment.” 

A few quotations from this work will show the method he uses 
in dealing with his subject. Speaking of the causes of the want of 
social harmony, he says: “It is the lack of general ideas that has 
destroyed us, and we cannot recover except through general ideas. 
The ancient ones are lost for us by their very antiquity, and can 
not rejuvenate themselves; we must have new ones 
want of general ideas leads us to take refuge in generous sentiments. 
National passions are created, equality and military glory by turns 
intoxicate all minds, and despotism will soon find its place... . 
Those whom I call stationary people, are they who improperly call 
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themselves reasonable people, and desire, in the name of modera- 
tion, to amalgamate the ancient institutions with the new, not see- 
ing that this is an absurd enterprise, and merely trying to fuse to- 
gether contrary things .. . The transition now actually in operation 
consists of two processes, one of which is philosophic and the other 
political. The first consists in the passage from a theological sys- 
tem to a terrestial and positive system ; the second, in the passage 
from the arbitrary regime to the liberal andindustrial regime . . . 
The production of useful things is the only reasonable and posi- 
tive aim which political societies can propose to themselves . . 
Politics, then, to sum up in two words, is the science of production; 
that is to say, it isthe science which has for its object the order of 
things which shall be most favorable for all kinds of production.” 
This work was the first one upon which Saint Simon had the 
assistance of August Comte, who had in 1816 formed a relation 
with Saint Simon, which was partly that of pupil, partly friend and 
the rest literary assistant. It appeared that one quarter’s salary was 
paid, but their friendly relations continued for six years, when they 
parted angrily, having, most probably, mutually wounded each 
other’s vanity and self-conceit, qualities in which it is not easy to 
say which held the mastery over the other. The third volume of 
the /udustrie was entrusted to Comte’s editorship, but it is not cer- 
tainly known whether he furnished any original matter for it. In 
Comte’s Politique Positive, published in 1851-4, the fourth volume 
contains a “ general appendix,” reproducing “all the first opus- 
cules of the author upon social philosophy,” in the preface to which 
he says: “ the first opuscule was written in 1819, for that only pe- 
riodical (Ze Censor) which posterity will remember in French jour- 
nalism, but was never printed in that journal.” The Censor (dc 
Cénseur), was published by Francois Charles Louis Comte and 
Barthelemy Dunoyer, and was finally suppressed after undergoing 
an exhaustive course of warnings, visits, fines, seizures, and prose- 
cutions. Both of its editors were, however, finally admitted to the 
Institute, being elected members of the Academy of Moral and Po- 
litical Sciences, Comte in 1831, and Dunoyer in 1832. In the 
Censor the distinction between a military and an industrial civili- 
zation had already been pointed out, and undoubtedly both Au- 
gust Comte and Saint Simon had there read sentences like this: 
“ A Nation must necessarily organize itself for one or the other of 
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these ends, that of robbery or that of production; that is to say, 
it must have an industrial character, or else be only a bastard as- 
sociation, if it does not frankly declare itself for one or the other of 
these pursuits.” Of course it was inevitable that a journal, as plain 
spoken as this, should be suppressed as inconvenient during the res- 
toration, when actually military feudalism was attempting to re- 
gain its power. 

The next publication by Saint Simon was Le Politique, pub- 
lished in 1819, as aseriés of detached letters. In this, besides re- 
peating many of the views he had already given, he advocated the 
abolition of standing armies, as inimical to an industrial regime, 
in which manufacturers, as the portion of the body politic most in- 
terested in reducing the taxes, should alone be entitled to seats in 
the National representative assembly, from which all holders of 
public offices should be strictly excluded. During the latter part 
of the same year he began the publication of another series of let- 
ters, entitled the Organizateur (the Organizer.) In this series of 
fourteen letters the direction of affairs was to be given to men of 
learning, instead of to the men of industry. The only justification 
for the existence of a government is the good of the people, but 
only the learned are qualified to judge what this good is, and as 
this question is capable of being scientifically solved, the decision 
should be in the hands of those who are competent to decide it 
scientifically, and from such a decision there can be no more ap- 
peal than from the scientific solution of any other question. The 
complete satisfaction of all the physical and moral wants of society 
being the greatest good, the object of the government should be 
the most effective application of the general knowledge and wealth 
to this end, and he proposes the following organization as the fit- 
test means for attaining these ends. An industrial parliament, 
consisting of three chambers, of invention, examination, and exe- 
cution, to be created. The first of these chambers to be composed 
of three hundred members, two hundred of whom shall be civil 
engineers, and the rest poets, scholars, architects, and musicians. 
The function of this chamber was to be the projection and planning 
of useful public works, and the suggestion of methods for increasing 
the public wealth of France. The second chamber should also consist 
of three hundred members, one-third of them mathematicians, an- 
other third experts in mathematical physics, and the rest physi- 
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cians. Its function should be the critical examination of the 
projected works of the first chamber, and also to prepare a plan 
for public secular education and superintend its practical adoption, 
Each of the members of these two chambers should receive an 
annual income of ten thousand francs; a provision which Saint 
Simon’s own precarious financial condition made of paramount im- 
portance to him. The third chamber was to be composed of the 
leaders of industrial operations, who should fill their positions gra- 
tuitously. Their function was the execution of the measures ap- 
proved by the two other chambers; the conducting of the govern- 
ment and voting the taxes, for “the; governments now existing 
really constitute the world, as it should be, turned upside down, 
for those who are most useful to society, improving its condition, 
and adding to its riches, are placed in positions subordinate to 
those held by persons who are not only useless, but frequently ex- 
pensive.” In his General Appendix, already mentioned, Comte 
reclaims the authorship of a portion of this work, which he 
says he had allowed to be claimed by Saint Simon, and calls 
it a summary appreciation of the whole of the modern past. It is 
really a masterly historical sketch. Its opening sentence is so 
characteristic that its introduction here cannot be amiss, he says : 

« According to the announcement, placed in 1851, at the open- 
ing of the treatise I have just finished, I add to this volume a 
scrupulous reproduction of all my first pamphlets upon social phil- 
osophy. In thus restoring to circulation writings buried in long 
forgotten publications, this appendix can facilitate the positive ini- 
tiation of those minds which are_disposed to follow accurately the 
same path I have taken. But it is chiefly intended here to show 
the perfect harmony of the efforts which characterized my youth 
with the works my maturity has accomplished.” 

In 1821 Saint Simon published his Systéme Industriel, which 
was a reproduction of several pamphlets already printed, with an 
additional Address to Philanthropists. In this publication he wi- 
dened his conception of the necessity for a social re-organization, 
making it broad enough to embrace all. The practical need of 
the time, he urged, was the completion of the work begun by 
Christianity, and that in the daily relations of life the spirit and 
the practice of equality and fraternity should prevail. As the first 
step in this direction would be public instruction, he advocated a 
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system of universal education ; and next, the abolition of poverty 
by the State’s providing occupation for those who had no other 
means for attaining the independence of being self-supporting. A 
new catechism in accordance with the knowledge of the present 
was needed, and this task should be delegated to the Institute, 
and an acquaintance with this catechism should be a test for 
citizenship. 

The expenses of these various publications again reduced him 
to financial straits; even the small pension given him by his 
family was so mortgaged that the terrors of starvation prompted 
him to suicide. When an attempt he made to obtain relief from 
a public subscription failed, and he saw nothing ahead of him but 
want and inability to continue his labors for social reform, to which 
his life was devoted, he resolved to end it at a certain hour. 
Placing his watch before him, in order that he could see when its 
hands reached the allotted time, he spent the remaining portion of 
his life in thinking over in review the schemes he had projected 
for the benefit of his fellow men, and when the time arrived shot 
himself with a pistol in the head. His aim, however, was mis- 
directed, and the result was only a severe wound in the face, which 
eventually destroyed one of his eyes. He was alone, and finding 
himself suffering, blinded and bleeding he sought some assist- 
ance; but finding none, he lay down upon the bed and waited the 
result. In this condition he was found by Comte and another 
friend, from whom it is reported that he asked, “« How can a man 
live and think with seven slugs in his brain ?” 

Though he finally recovered, yet for some time it was doubtful 
whether he would do so, and the pain he suffered was so intense 
that he begged his friends to open a vein and let him bleed to 
death. As soon as he recovered he began the catechism, which 
the Institute, despite his recommendation, had neglected to under- 
take. A portion of this work was entrusted to Comte, but they 
could not agree concerning it. Some two years before, an essay 
by Comte, entitled “Plan of the scientific work necessary for the 
re-organization of society,” (Plan des Travaux Scientifiques neces- 
saires pour réorganiscr la Société,) had been printed by Saint 
Simon in a pamphlet, limited to one hundred copies, entitled 7he 
Social Contract. As in this essay Comte had spoken of the 
theology which was orthodox at the time, in a way which he 
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knew would be very displeasing to his family, his name had been 
withheld, and Saint Simon assumed all the responsibility for it. 
Now it was desired to reprint this essay, with the title Systéme de 
Politique Positive. Comte wanted his name to appear with it, and 
did not want it to appear as an appendix to the Catechism, but 
alone. To these requests Saint Simon is said to have agreed, but 
when the work appeared it was joined to the Catechism, and had 
two prefaces, one by Saint Simon and the other by Comte. In 
his preface, Comte writes: “Having for a long time meditated 
upon the mother ideas of M. Saint Simon, I have devoted myself 
exclusively to systematizing, developing and perfecting those por- 
tions of this philosopher’s suggestions which have a scientific 
tendency. This work has resulted in the formation of a system 
of positive philosophy which I commence to-day to submit to the 
judgment of thinkers. I have believed it necessary to make the 
foregoing declaration publicly, in order that, should my labors 
appear deserving of any approbation, it should redound to the 
founder of the philosophic school of which I have the honor to be 
a member.” Hardly was this laudatory preface printed, before 
Comte in his private correspondence spoke bitterly of Saint 
Simon asa man against whom he had been warned, and whose 
vanity was unbearable, and later in his life he characterized his 
alliance with Saint Simon as his “disastrous relation with a 
depraved trickster,” (funeste Liason avec un jongleur dépravé,) and 
that it had been for him “a misfortune without compensation.” 
Their special difference of opinion on this occasion appears in 
their prefaces; Saint Simon writes: “ In the system we have con- 
ceived industrial capacity is the kind that should be found in the 
first rank.” Comte, however, says: “The Aristotelian faculty is 
the first of all, and should be placed before the spiritual power, as 
well as the industrial capacity and the philosophic capacity.” In- 
stead of wondering at the eventual separation of these two men, 
the fact that they remained as long as six years in such close and 
friendly relations, as their being co-workers in the discovery and 
development of the details by which they should each personally 
reorganize society, is a much greater subject of surprise. M. 
Littre reports, as coming from Madame Comte, what is undoubtedly 
the rational common-sense explanation of their separation. At 
first their affectionate alliance was sincere and reciprocal; but as 
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time went on discussions arose, in which Saint Simon showed but 
little control of his temper, and Comte but little deference for 
Saint Simon’s position as teacher. At the time of their separa- 
tion, in 1824, Saint Simon was sixty-four and Comte was twenty- 
six, and it was probably as hard for the older man to surrender 
the position of leader, which his age seemed to justify his vanity 
in demanding, as it was for the younger man to restrain the im- 
petuous assertion of the claims for consideration which his vanity 
stimulated his consciousness of real intellectual power to make. 
Though Comte said, later in his life, that his relation with Saint 
Simon “had produced no other result than to trammel my spon- 
taneous meditations, previously guided by Condorcet, without pro- 
curing for me beside anything of value,” yet there is very little 
doubt that this statement does not do justice to Saint Simon, who 
is really worthy of being held in grateful remembrance by all 
students of the progress of modern society, who know how diffi- 
cult is the task of the pioneer in any branch of study, and how 
much those who come after him owe him. 

M. Littré in his life of Comte, and Mr. Booth in his sketch of 
Saint Simon, have both noticed various points in which their 
opinions agree, and the statement of some of these is of interest. 
They both dwell upon the importance of the power of scientific 
prevision. They both maintain that if man should disappear, the 
animal standing next below him would take his place. They 
both insisted upon the value of the intellectual revolution 
Descartes produced by his theory of Vortices. They both indig- 
nantly objected to the term materialism, when applied to their 
philosophies. They both ended their philosophic career by at- 
tempting to promulgate a new religion. In the characters of both 
there were many similar qualities. They both attempted suicide. 
They were both exceedingly vain, so vain that both of them 
accepted pecuniary aid from their friends quite readily, as some- 
thing that was their due. 

Early in 1825 Saint Simon, with the assistance of M. Olinde 
Rodrigue, who had taken Comte’s place, published his Opinions 
Littérvaires, and commenced his Nouveau Christianisme, which he 
left unfinished at his death in May. He was buried in Pere-la- 
Chaise, and though from the few friends who gathered about his 
grave, it would have appeared that his youthful dreams of influ- 
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encing the philosophy of his time, as Charlemagne influenced 
the politics of his age was only a dream, and would never 
prove to be more. Yet events favored the enthusiasm of 
the few disciples who gathered about his grave, and they made 
of his opinions a religion which Lacordaire thought was the most 
important movement of this nature, since the time of Luther, 
while the political and social influence of his opinions have by no 
means yet ceased to modify the institutions and beliefs the modern 
world has inherited from the old. 

Saint Simon died while writing his Mew Chrtstianity, and it 
was his disciples, who in their enthusiastic admiration for his work 
sought to regularly organize a new religion based upon it. The 
practical work of bringing his friends together, after his death, 
was performed by Olinde Rodrigue, who until his death had filled 
the place that Comte had held. Saint Simon had, a little while 
before his death, striven unsuccessfully to establish a newspaper 
asa means of propaganda. Rodrigue suggested to the friends of 
St. Simon’s doctrines, that the best way they could show their 
respect for their author, was to contribute to a fund for the estab- 
lishment of such a journal as he had planned. The suggestion 
was agreed to, and by the sale of shares of a thousand francs each, 
a fund of about twenty thousand francs was raised, and the Pro- 
ducteur was established, appearing in October, 1825, as a weekly 
paper. Its first editor was named Circlet, and the contributors 
met weekly at his house. They found the number of adherents 
rapidly increase, and in six months the editorship was transferred 
to Barthelemy Prosper Enfantin, who eventually became the cen- 
tral figure in the group of enthusiasts whose actions called the 
attention of all France and Europe to the Saint Simonian religion. 
Beside Enfantin, Armand Bazard, who had been one of the foun- 
ders of the Carbonari in France, allied himself with the new opin- 
ions, and for some time shared with Enfantin the honors of leader- 
ship. During the editorship of M. Circlet, who admitted all opin- 
ions, Comte wrote two papers for it, but as a paid contributor, and 
only when he was assured that he would not be compromised by 
his connection. Under Enfantin’s editorship, the journal became 
exclusively devoted to the promulgation of the Saint Simonian 
religion, Early in the history of the Producteur, Michael Chevalier, 
then a young engineer, afterwards so well-known asa political econo- 
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mist, became identified with the movement. The journal, how- 
ever, after becoming a monthly, ceased to exist before it had lived 
a year. 

As both Enfantin and Rodrigue were connected with a mort- 
gage bank, the Caisse Hypothecaire, the rooms of the latter, who 
was a director, becamé their headquarters. Already, too, they 
had opened correspondence with converts in the provinces, and 
were attacked sufficiently by the representative sheets of all the 
other parties, to obtain a notoriety. In 1828 the number of con- 
verts had so increased, that a college of apostles, consisting of 
Rodrigue, Enfantin, Bazard, Buchez, Laurent and Rouen, was 
formed, and larger rooms than those at the bank had to be 
obtained ; among the new converts were Barrault, a professor of 
literature, who became their leading orator, and Fournel, an engi- 
neer, who had graduated with distinction from the Ecole 
Polytechnique. 

In 1829 Laurent took part in a new journal which was called 
L’ Organizateur, Fournal des Progrés de la Scwnce Generale. It 
was founded by Victor Augieu, who asked his assistance, which he 
gave on the condition that a certain part of the journal should be 
devoted to the exposition of Saint Simonism. Ina few months, 
however, it became entirely devoted to such exposition. While 
converts continued to be made in Paris, it was in the provinces 
that the greatest numbers were obtained, until the revolution of 
1830 gave them an opportunity. The leaders had long enjoyed a 
personal acquaintance with General Lafayette, and Bazard now 
consulted with him concerning the appointment of a dictator, who 
should afford the Saint Simonians the opportunity to indoctrinate 
the people; but this plan was not accepted. A proclamation 
was, however, drawn up by Bazard and Enfantin, and posted on 
the walls of Paris. It read: “Frenchmen, you were stronger 
than your nobles, or than the crowd of idlers who lived by the 
sweat of your brows; it was because you worked; you were more 
moral and more instructed than your priests, because they were 
ignorant of your labors and despised them. Show them that if 
you have cast them aside, you did so because you are able and de- 
sire to obey only those who love, who aid and who instruct you, 
and not those who trade upon your poverty. Tell them that rank, 
honor and riches are no longer for the idle, but only for the in- 
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dustrious. They will understand your revolt against them when 
they see you honor only those who are interested in your advance- 
ment. Feudalism will be entirely swept away when all the priv- 
ileges of birth, without exception, are abolished, and when every 
one shall be placed according to his capacity and rewarded ac- 
cording to his works. When this new religion shall have realized 
on the earth the reign of God, of peace and of liberty, which the 
Christians now place only in Heaven, then the Catholic Church, 
having lost its power, will cease to exist.” 

Meetings were now being held in four or five different places in 
Paris, and at head-quarters four times a week. In the provinces 
Jules Lechevalier was lecturing at Bordeaux ; Michel Chevalier at 
Limoges; Lebreton at Nantes; Marechal, Feore, and Briand at 
Metz; Pereire at Toulouse, while the papers were vigorously attack- 
ing and defending the new doctrines. In 1830 Zhe Globe, a regu- 
larly established daily newspaper, with a paying subscription list 
of 1,500, came into the possession of the Saint Simonians, and was 
made their chief organ with the title, Globe, Fournal de la Doctrine 
de Saint Simon. Its mottoes were suggestive, ‘“ RELIGION, SCIENCE, 
INDUSTRY, UNIVERSAL AssociATION. All the social institutions 
should have for their object the moral, intellectual, and physical 
amelioration of the most numerous and the poorest class. All the 
privileges of birth, without exception, are abolished. To each, 
according to his capacity, to each capacity according to its works.” 

A few extracts from some of their published works, entitled, 
Doctrine de Saint Simon, will show the principles advocated by the 
sect. Concerning their purpose they say, “ We have shown that 
the period cannot be far distant when the sciences, freed from the 
influence of the dogmas of criticism and estimated in a broader 
spirit than they are to-day, far from being considered as destined to 
combat religion, will appear rather as the method given to the 
human mind for knowing the laws by which God governs the world, 
or, in other words, for knowing the plan of Providence.” And, 
again, “ We have come to proclaim that humanity has a religious 
future ; that the religion of the future will be grander, and more 
powerful than all those of the past ; that it will be like those which 
have preceded it, the synthesis of all the conceptions of humanity. 
That not only will it dominate the political order, but that the po- 
litical order will be, in its entirety, a religious institution.” Con- 
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cerning the condition of labor, they said, “The worker presents 
himself as the direct descendant of the slave and the serf ; his per- 
son is free, he is no longer attached to the soil; but this is all that 
he has conquered, and in this state of legal freedom he cannot liye 
except upon the conditions allowed him by a small class.” « Men 
to-day find themselves destined to moral elevation or degradation, 
to knowledge or to ignorance, to wealth or to poverty, according 
to the single accident of birth, that is to say, according to the con- 
dition in which the parents who give them birth, accidentally find 
themselves. No class will henceforth be devoted to want, to ig- 
norance, to poverty ; there will no longer be among men any other 
inequalities than those of love, of science, or of riches; and these 
inequalities will be no longer made by the accident of birth. All 
the chances of advancement are equal for all at the moment they 
enter upon life; for at this moment the same education will be 
within the reach of all, and the fund of the social wealth will be 
opened to them equally ; the inequalities which will appear among 
them will then be only the faithful expression of those of their 
primitive vocations. Every one will be really placed in the world 
according to his capacity, and recompensed according to his works.” 
“For us there is no chief by right of conquest, or even by right of 
birth, but only by right of moral, intellectual, and industrial capac- 
ity. In society, such as we conceive it, every man who judges his 
inferiors has also his superiors by whom he is judged. The politi- 
cal chief is legislator and judge ; he conceives the rule of order and 
determines its application; he is the living law; he is the organ 
for social praise or blame.” Concerning the historical method by 
which they forecast the future, they say, “ You are convinced that 
each prevision, which is not supported by a tendency of humanity, 
rigorously demonstrated, should be rejected as the product of a 
sick, weak, and dreamy imagination.”” Comparing the industrial 
system of the present with that of the future, they say, “ In our day 
this principle of liberty, of competition, of war, exists between the 
dealers and manufacturers of the same country, it exists between 
one province and another, one city and another, one factory and 
another, and still more, between one shopandanother. Feudalism 
put an end to military anarchy by uniting the dukes, counts, barons, 
and all the independent proprietors, and warriors, by reciprocal 
services and protection—in the same way the elements of pacific 
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labor are tending to-day, toward constituting itself into a single 
society, bearing its chiefs, its hierarchy, an organization and a 
common destiny.”” Upon the position of women, their opinions 
were equally decided. They say,“ Women, as yet, hardly emerged 
from slavery, are still held, everywhere, in tutelage, and under re- 
ligious, political, and civil interdiction. Women will be finally 
freed, the social individual will be the man and the woman ; every 
religious, scientific, and industrial function will be exercised by a 
couple.”” The moral future of the race was thus sketched by En- 
fantin, “‘ Humanity carries in itself its original brutality, but it puri- 
fies itself from it, and progressively gets rid of it; from generation 
to generation it extends the domain of the good, and lessens that 
of the evil.” 

Not only cid the converts increase with the rising enthusiasm, 
but money was also contributed lavishly to the cause, many of the 
members selling all that they had and handing the price in to the 
common stock; others abandoned their occupations to engage in 
the work of propaganda. Within a year from July 1830, $50,000 
had been contributed in money, and over $100,000 in property, 
which had not yet been turned into money. Much wasalso loaned 
for investment in the industrial operations which were suggested 
as a practical demonstration of the Saint-Simonian religion. The 
expenses were large, but the resources seemed larger. There were 
established churches in almost every one of the important provin- 
cial towns of France, anda promising mission was at work in Brus- 
sels. But the very success appears to have been the cause of failure. 
Enfantin, who seems to have had an unusual power of personal in- 
fluence, and many of whose suggestions have indicated their prac- 
ticability by their realization, appears to have been so intoxicated 
with success as to have led those whom he carried with him into 
various extravagancies; and, as Michael Chevalier admitted, the 
questions upon which they became divided began as mere specu- 
lative ones, and became a struggle for supremacy between Enfan- 
tin and Bazard. A compromise was finally effected by which En- 
fantin was declared the Supreme Head, and Bazard and Rodrigue 
to be of equal dignity, but just below him. Bazard accepted this, 
but the next day seceded, and with him a great many also left the 
society, though they by no means abandoned the new opinions. 
Enfantin being thus left the freer, became even more grasping in 
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his demands as the supreme prophet of the faith. He claimed to 
be the living law of God, assumed sacerdotal functions, and 
carefully examined every one of his followers, with the professed 
purpose of learning thoroughly their qualifications for an apostle- 
ship. This circle of apostles was to contain within itself types of 
all the varieties of character in the world. 

In his published works there are many autobiographies and 
confessions written to him by those subjected to this process of ex- 
amination, and not a few of them, when compared with the subse- 
quent careers of their authors, are curiously entertaining. As is 
always the case with the ecstacies of religious excitement, their 
manifestations increased up to a certain point; when this was 
reached, Rodrigue, the oldest disciple, who had enjoyed personal 
relations with Saint-Simon himself, protested, and after a violent two 
months’ contest, in his turn seceded and proclaimed that he was 
the only true representative of Saint-Simon. 

These events took place in 1832, and the same year the atten- 
tion of the government was attracted to their meetings, and they 
were closed by the authorities, their papers seized, and after some 
months’ delay they were tried. This action of the government 
awoke to new life the sympathy of the churches in the provinces 
and elsewhere, who had been disturbed in their confidence by the 
schisms and secessions, and letters were received not only from 
other cities in France, but also from Germany, Belgium, Hoiland, 
and even from England, enthusiastically promising their friendly 
sympathy and their support. 

In the spring of 1832, while waiting for their trial before the 
law, the funds of the society, which had most likely been managed 
with other than the best business order and precision, were so ex- 
hausted that the publication of Zhe Globe had to cease. At this 
time it was edited by Michel Chevalier, and its last numbers had a 
series of articles advocating an extension of the European railway 
lines which, though now surpassed, seemed then absurdly Utopian. 
His plan for employing the armies of Europe upon the construction 
of these and other public works, is, unfortunately, still as Utopian 
now as it was then. On the day whenthe Glode stopped, Enfantin 
with forty disciples retired from the world to Menilmontant, a house 
with extensive groundson the outskirts of Paris, which was his prop- 
erty. Their object was to undergo the training of a monastic life, of 
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asceticism and labor. This process they called getting a“ new skin,” 
a term thus explained in Enfantin’s own words ; “ I said one day that 
our hierarchy had skins which were too white for us to pretend to 
save the people; I have darkened mine little by little; it took me 
seven monthsto change my skin; the operation cannot be per- 
formed by any one.” 

In this retreat they were to do all their work for themselves, 
both domestic and out-doors, and that nothing should be wanting 
for the test, those who were married left their wives behind them. 
They were to destroy the menial character of servile labor, by do- 
ing it themselves. But while so engaged they did not neglect their 
intellectual culture. During their leisure hours they had lectures 
on astronomy, geology, and other subjects by Chevalier, Lambert, 
Fournel, and others, while their music was presided over by Felic- 
ien David, who was one of them. To Enfantin they gave unques- 
tioning obedience, and an almost superstitious reverence. At din- 
ner he sat upon an elevated platform, surrounded by ten of the 
chief apostles, while below, at two parallel tables, the others sat. 
To further illustrate their retirement they resolved to adopt a spe- 
cial dress, as a constant reminder of the sanctity of their apostleship, 
and to sustain their devotion. Enfantin says that his feelings upon 
the occasion of assuming this dress were those of a priest on the 
ceremony of his ordination, or of a knight on entering the religious 
fraternity of knighthood. Having separated himself from the rest 
for three days, to commune in solitude, on the 6th of June, 1832, 
he met the disciples drawn up in order to receive him, Chevalier 
walking by his side, and two of the faithful preceding them and 
five following them. At his appearance they all began to sing a 
chant. Toa speech of welcome from Barrault, Enfantin replied, 
stating that he had that morning renounced all the property he 
possessed, asa preparatory step toward fitting himself more thor- 
oughly for his mission to the poor, and that he should never again 
affix his name to a legal document, but would hold himself aloof 
from the pomps and vanities of the world, gaining his daily bread 
by his daily labor, and exhorted them tofollow hisexample. Then, 
laying off his garments, he proceeded to dress himself in the distinc- 
tive garb adopted. Thisdress consisted of a blue coat, with short 
skirt,a belt of varnished leather, a red cap, pantsof white duck,a 
handkerchief loosely knotted about the throat, hair carefully brushed 
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and combed, falling upon the shoulders; and a full beard and mous- 
tache. The symbolical part of the costume was the waistcoat, which 
was modelled aftera straight jacket, and, being laced up the back,was 
a constant reminder of man’s inevitable dependence upon his fellows, 
from the fact that the wearer could neither put it on or take it off 
without assistance. Upon its front the wearer’s name was printed 
in large letters, so that no one wearing it could conceal his identity. 

As they rather sought than shunned observation, and as the 
people of Paris are in no way averse to spectacular entertainments, 
the crowds that gathered day after day to see the strange pro- 
ceedings of these strangely dressed men, came to number thou- 
sands, and in consequence the government placed them under 
strict surveillance, stationing soldiers to prevent the people from 
entering the grounds. Finally, the day fixed for the trial, the 27th 
of August, arrived, and Enfantin, Chevalier, Barrault, Duveyrier, 
and Rodrigue, who had been summoned to appear and answer the 
charge of having held illegal meetings, and outraged public mo- 
rality, set out in procession, accompanied by a large number of the 
disciples, all dressed in ‘the costume, Enfantin’s being of a lighter 
shade than the others, with the words The Father (Le Pere) upon 
his breast, and marched to the court room. When asked by the 
Judge who was their counsel, they pointed to two ladies, Aglae 
Saint Hilaire, a cousin of Enfantin, and Cécile Fournel, the wife of 
one of the apostles, who had accompanied the procession iuto the 
court. The Judge, however, refused peremptorily to allow women 
to plead in the court, and they were forced to retire after an ani- 
mated discussion. When the Saint Simonians were to be sworn 
as witnesses, they one after the other asked permission from En- 
fantin to take the oath. The Judge would not allow them to swear 
unless they took the oath of their free will, so that they were all 
dismissed without being allowed to testify. One of them explained 
that he was in the presence of his father, his judge, his director, 
and guide, and that conscience forbid taking an oath without his 
permission. Chevalier, Lambert, Duveyrier, and Barrault, each 
spoke at length and, from the testimony of those who heard them, 
with great force. The second day Enfantin spoke. In order, as 
he said, that the audience should be affected by his appearance, 
he paused and regarded them steadily. The President, finally, 
impatient with his silent gaze, said: “ The hearing is suspended ; 
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we cannot wait for the result of your contemplation,” and retired. 
As they went out, Enfantin turned to the audience, and smiling, 
said: “See, another proof of their incompetence.” 

Enfantin and Chevalier were sentenced to a fine of 100 francs, 
and a year’s imprisonment; Barrault and Rodrigue were fined 50 
francs. The sentence of imprisonment was not enforced until the 
next December, and in the meantime the life at Menilmontant was 
resumed, but the rigidity of its discipline was relaxed a little, and, 
as was inevitable, the enthusiasm that led first to the adoption of 
the apostleship, began to cool. Probably as good an explanation 
of this singular episode is the following, given subsequently by 
Michel Chevalier. He says: “ All of us, or nearly all, had to fol- 
low Enfantin, left either honorable professions, honest competency, 
or positions held in public esteem. The fact can be explained in 
two ways; either we had all become fools, or he was a prodigious 
man. Why at first glance select the first hypothesis ? Why not 
take the time to verify the second ?” 

The defection having once begun, continued, and, at the same 
time, the funds of the Society ran so low that they could not pay 
the rent of their headquarters in Paris; and Enfantin, on the day 
when his imprisonment began, absolved them all from their alle- 
giance to him, and allowed each one to take the course he found 
best. 

Eventually Chevalier was released upon the expiration of his 
term, and after a visit to the United States, teturned and began 
the career as a writer upon political economy, for which he is so 
well known to-day. Enfantin was also pardoned and released be- 
fore the year had passed. While he had remained in prison, Bar- 
rault had gone ona mission to the East, and at Constantinople, 
Smyrna, Alexandria, had preached the doctrines of Saint Simon- 
ism. Enfantin having, while in prison, matured his scheme for 
making a canal over the Isthmus of Suez, determined when re- 
leased to join the mission in the East and practically undertake 
this work. He writes about it: “The cutting through Suez, so 
long projected, lags. It must be made; it shall be made for us, 
and by us. I have already twenty men in Egypt who are prepar- 
ing for it, I will carry five more with me. Many of them are en- 
gineers, and I hope before six months to summon recruits to the 
work. This great work must be done with the enthusiasm that 
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war has had, and glory must pay these pacific soldiers.” Issuing 
a requisition on the faithful, in these words: “ I must have money. 
On this occasion I, the Father, demand it positively and personally, 
I demand it in God’s name; it is needed, the work is there ;”’ he, 
with five disciples, embarked for Alexandria in September. Be- 
fore leaving, they laid aside the symbolical costume. Mehemet 
Ali, the Viceroy, could not be persuaded to favor the canal, but he 
was interested in the project of damming the Nile for irrigation, 
and the Saint Simonians engaged heartily in this work, Enfantin 
planning the organization of an industrial army, which, however, 
the want of money on the part of the government prevented, and 
eventually the advent of the cholera, in 1834, scattered those it 
did not kill. 

Enfantin in 1836 returned to France, and for some years was 
supported by the yearly contributions paid by a few faithful dis- 
ciples. He called it his “civil list.” The affairs of the society 
were not settled until 1844, when the debts, which still amounted 
to over $10,000, were paid by the contributions of the disciples who 
had succeeded in life. The expense of the movement Enfantin 
said had been $200,000. He, himself, became eventually pe- 
cuniarily independent from the interest he took in railroads, and 
at his death, aged 68, in 1864, he left a portion of his fortune to 
pay the expense of publishing his papers, which were issued with 
those of Saint Simon from 1865-69 in twenty-three volumes. His 
library and manuscripts he transferred, before his death, to the 
Library of the Arsenal in Paris, in which it is proposed to collect 
the materials for the study of sociology. It contains already the 
papers of Fourier, those of Robinet, the disciple of Comte, and 
others. Before his death he wrote, concerning an attempt to form 
a colony in which Saint Simonism should be practically realized : 
“Every such isolated attempt is what Menilmontant was, an ec- 
centricity, a society outside of society, an apostleship, and, not- 
withstanding all you say about my inability to modify my opinions, 
I have not the slightest wish to begin that over again.” 

Epwarp How ann. 
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THE THREE CLIMATES OF GEOLOGY.* 


[FIRST PAPER. ] 


N the length of days and nights, in temperature, and in all that 
| constitutes climate, there is at the present time the widest dif- 
ference between polar and tropical countries. In the former, a 
short, hot summer follows a long and intensely cold winter; the 
influx of light is continuous for one half the year, and wholly ceases 
for the other half; while the extremes of temperature are almost 
too great for organic endurance. In the latter, the seasons differ 
but little; days and nights are of nearly the same length all the 
year, and the contrasts of temperature are small. The plants and 
animals differ as widely as the climates, and a transfer from one 
region to the other is speedily fatal. 

Such are now the conditions of these regions, and such they 
have always been so far as history, or even tradition, can say. I 
propose to inquire whether they have, in fact, always been as they 
now are, and if they have not, then to discover, if I can, what were 
the peculiarities of the former climate or climates; what caused 
them and why they have ceased to exist. 

Man has lived at most but a few thousand years; beyond him 
are immeasurable periods during which plants and brutes were the 
only dwellers upon our globe. In regard to time so remote, it 
would seem impossible to determine anything as to its climate. 
But in the pursuit of knowledge, apparent impossibility only stim- 
ulates to greater efforts. In this case we have a clue to guide us 
in the fact that a relation of the most intimate character exists be- 
tween the climate of a country and the plants and animals which 
inhabit it. 

So well established is this relation that, if assured that the flora 
and fauna of two otherwise unknown regions consisted of the same 
species, we would not hesitate to affirm that they possessed cli- 
mates very much alike, or at least that there could be no such 
difference between them as now exists between the climates of 
Florida and Spitzbergen. Nor would we care to ask whether 
those species lived now or long ago; since the Glaciers, or before ; 
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during the Tertiary or in some more remote period. Whenever it 
was, and wherever it was, in high or in low latitude, or in both, 
we should believe that the climates at the time when the plants 
and animals lived, were identical in all the conditions affecting life. 
It is true that in reference to species living long ago, and in coun- 
tries of widely different latitudes, a suspicion might cross our 
minds that they were less susceptible to climatic influences, and 
hence had a wider range than plants now have. But should it 
turn out that some of these same species are yet living, and that 
they survive in low latitudes only—the high latitudes being wholly 
uninhabitable by them—then we should be justified in denying 
them a cosmopolitan character, and would be confirmed in our 
belief that wherever they lived, the climatic conditions were essen- 
tially the same. 

With this principle as our guide, we turn to the study of an- 
cient life, and hope by its help to arrive at true conclusions as to 
the character of the climate which prevailed in pre-historic times. 

Since the migratory power of birds, quadrupeds and fishes, en- 
ables them to pass from one climate to another as the seasons 
change, it will be necessary to confine ourselves to those forms of 
life which are not so gifted. The arguments, therefore, will be limi- 
ited mainly to facts drawn from Plants, Mollusks, Radiates and Sau- 
rians, since these, in the nature of the case, were obliged to undergo 
whatever vicissitudes of warmth and light come in consequence of 
the earth’s annual journey around the sun. They will, therefore, 
tell us of climatic conditions not for two or three months, but for 
the whole year. 

To-day in Spitzbergen, but little more than 10° from the North 
Pole, and in other Arctic regions, there is found a dwarfed and scanty 
vegetation, but in ages incalculably remote those lands possessed an 
abundant flora, which flourished, according to Sir Charles Lyell, 
“with amazing luxuriance.” Nor was it specially adapted to the 
rigors of anarcticclimate. There were Oaks, Poplarsand Walnuts, 
with great broad spreading leaves; there were Magnolias, and 
Sequoias, those giant trees which now live in California. There 
was the Lidocedrus decurrens of Professor Heer, which survives with 
the Redwoods in that State, while another species of the same genus 
still occurs in Chili. Then there was the common Cypress of the 
Gulf States (Zaxodium). These were all in the Tertiary, but the 
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identity of species, in spite of wide differences in latitude, is not 
confined to any one period. From the dawn of life in the Archzan 
Age, to near the end of the Tertiary—by far the longest part of the 
time during which life has existed upon our globe—the plants and 
animals of each of its many periods were everywhere exceedingly 
similar, and often identical. As Professor Lesquereux remarks of 
the Carboniferous Age, “ uniformity of vegetation prevailed over 
the whole northern hemisphere, if not over the whole globe.” A 
monotonous sameness extended east, west, north, and south. 
Everywhere the same plants and animals, the same at least in gen- 
eral character, abounded. Corals flourished as far to the north as 
the seas have yet been explored,* and identically the same species 
of Brachiopods (e. g. Productus semt-reticulatus—Sowerby), have 
left their remains on the arctic shores of North America, and in the 
rocks of the Bolivian Andes. 

Such similarity of organic forms compels the belief that in 
spite of the wide differences of latitude there was, in those early 
days, an equal similarity in climatic conditions. Professor Dana 
speaking of that time, gives expression to the same conviction, 
when he says that “ no indications of zones of climate have been 
found.” Whatever the cause, winter cold, even in arctic latitudes, 
did not then alternate with the heat of summer. Such a climate 
was exceedingly unlike that which now prevails. It forms a type 
by itself, and from the universal mildness of the temperature may 
be styled the Theral—or Summer—Climate. It began in the Azoic 
ages and lasted to the close of the Tertiary.+ 

Towards the end of the Tertiary came an astonishing change. 
Intense cold set in. The Magnolias, Cypresses, and other trees de- 
manding a warm, temperate climate, disappeared from Spitzbergen, 
Greenland, and other Arctic regions, never to return. A coating 


* Captain Nares found remains of corals near his extreme winter quarters, 


+ The fact that the Pliocene towards its close was colder in high latitudes than in 
low, does not affect the truth of this statement, unless it can also be shown that there 
were a/ternations such as our present winters and summers. A sufficient cause will be 
shown for the decrease of temperature, but one not related to changing seasons. In a 
word, while there was during the latter part of the Tertiary a difference between the 
temperature, say of Spitzbergen and Florida, there is, so far as I can discover, no evi- 
dence that the climate of either was at that time any less uniform throughout the year 
than during the earlier ages. 
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of ice spread from the poles far down towards the equator.* How 
great its thickness was we have no means of ascertaining, but it 
was sufficient at least to cover Mt. Washington. Nor can we say 
anything as to how long it lasted, except that its duration must 
have been very great. 

The climate of this period contrasts strongly with that of the 
preceding geological ages, as well as with that which now prevails. 
There seems to have been a continuous winter; it forms, therefore, 
a type by itself, and may justly be styled the Cheimenal, or 
Glacial, Climate. 

At last heat returned, and the ice and snow disappeared, and 
plants and animals again abounded. But, henceforth, instead of 
the ancient sameness of life in high or low latitudes, there is found 
a diversity such as now exists. From that time to the present, 
polar, temperate, and tropical regions have been distinguished by 
a flora and fauna peculiar to each, and summer has alternated with 
winter. 

The climate of this last period, characterized as it is by extremes 
of heat and cold, differs widely from both its predecessors, and 
forms a third type. It may appropriately be styled the Thero- 
Cheimenal, or Summer and Winter Climate. 


THE RATIONALE OF THE CLIMATES. 


These curious and perplexing facts have largely attracted the 
attention of physicists. A number of theories have been advanced 
in reference to them. The most of these have been exploded; I 
shall, therefore, pass over them with brief mention, reserving the 
others for a more careful consideration in the progress of this paper. 

At first it was thought that the warmth of the early periods was 
due to the escape of the earth’s internal heat. But Sir William 
Thomson showed that this amounted to almost nothing, after the 
crust had become a few thousand years old. 

Then it was said that the polar warmth, and the cold which fol- 
lowed, were due to changes in the position of the earth’s poles. 


*Dr. Croll would say, ‘From each pole alternately,” 1 know of no argument for 
such an alternative save the needs of his theory. As this, so far as I can see, has no 
sufficient basis in the facts of our world’s history, except possibly after the Glacial 
Period—as I shall seek to show further on—I must continue to believe the glaciation 
of the two poles was simultaneous. 
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To which the effectual reply was made, that no possible uplift of 
any portion of the earth’s crust could possibly affect the position 
of the poles enough to seriously influence the temperature any- 
where. 

Another theory, advanced by Poisson, attributes the climatic 
changes to the earth’s passing through colder and hotter parts of 
space. This is unsatisfactory, because, among other reasons, space 
is not a substance, and hence cannot impart heat to bodies. 

Lieut. Col. Drayson attributes the Geological climate to an zn- 
crease of the obliquity of the earth’s axis to 35°. If such a condi- 
tion ever really existed, it would be fatal to that uniformity of 
climate in high and low latitudes, which is one of the most important 
characteristics of pre-glacial times. As he himself says, as quoted 
by Dr. Croll; “In the greater part of England and Wales, and all 
of Scotland, icebergs of large size would be formed each winter ; 
the whole country would be covered with a mantle of snow and 
ice.’ “At the summer solstice the midday altitude of the sun for 
latitude 54°, would be about 71 4°, an altitude equal to that which 
it attains in the south of Italy.” “Each winter, the whole northern 
and southern hemispheres would be one mass of ice ; each summer, 
nearly the whole of the ice of each winter would be melted and 
dispersed.” Conditions more unlike the equability of the pre-gla- 
cial periods can hardly be imagined.* 

There is a tendency on the part of many physicists to belittle 
the climatic changes, and to make out that it was not so very warm 
in Spitzbergen during the Theral Climate; nor so very cold in 
present temperate latitudes during the Glacial. But although the 
evidence, perhaps, does not warrant the belief that a tropical heat 
was once prevalent in Arctic regions, it does abundantly prove the 
existence of Magnolias, Cypresses, and other trees now living in the 
Gulf States, and thus furnishes a problem of the deepest interest. 

Those who have studied these facts and have attempted their 
solution, appear to have been so impressed with the warmth of the 
first climate and the cold of the second, as to have almost ig- 
nored other facts sditiad siainaidii and even more Laeatiiitiad 


*The reader will find these hiss as well as those of Mr. Bolt « and Sir Charles 
Lyell and another, attributing the changes of climate to variations in the heat of the 
sun, ably discussed by Dr. Crollin his C/imate and Time, and by Searles V. Wood, Jr., 
in Geological Magazine for September and October, 1876, 
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There was not only a marvellously mild temperature in high lati- 
tudes, but it remained with no great variation through the year. 
There was a uniformity in life-conditions all over the globe utterly 
unlike anything known at present. For this a satisfactory theory 
must account, as well as for the changes which occurred to intro- 
duce the conditions of to-day. 


As our only clue is found in the distribution of the plants and 
animals, the laws of life must be considered before any progress 
can be made in our inquiry. 


Three things are necessary to plant-life: food, heat, and light. 
Of the first we need not speak. The second has, perhaps, received 
sufficient attention. The third is worthy of careful study. All who 
are familiar with the habits of plants, know that they require for 
their proper growth and maturity, light as well as heat. Neither 
can safely be withheld for any considerable time. Plants kept in 
darkness, if warm and well supplied with moisture, will soon bleach 
and die. Now, if the earth’s axis, in those early days, was inclined 
2314°, as at present, the Magnolias, Cypresses, and other subtropi- 
cal plants of Spitzbergen—lat 79° 30’—and of New Discovery 
Harbor*—latitude 81° 40’—must have spent four months and more 
of each year in continuous darkness. Had the climate been suffi- 
ciently cold, they might, perhaps, have passed the time in torpor, 
as do plants at the present day, but it was far from being cold in 
any part of the year, for the abundant remains of corals—creatures 
unable to live below a temperature of 68° F.—to say nothing of 
the character of the vegetation itself, prove that the polar seas, at 
that time, enjoyed, without interruption, a warm and nearly uni- 
form temperature. Hence the life-conditions, during those four 
months (if the earth’s axis was inclined as at present) must have 
been as nearly as possible equivalent to those of a warm, moist, and 
dark, but well ventilated cellar. Plants requiring such conditions 
as are now found in Florida, for example, would, if so placed, have 
perished. 

But it may be said that these trees manifested an unexpected 
power of endurance, and somehow continued to live and propa- 
gate, although it would puzzle one to say why they exhibited such 
“ amazing luxuriance.” Granting this to be so, and not troubling 


*Late English Arctic Expedition. Mature, August, 1878, page 416. 
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ourselves about the luxuriance, what then? We know that Mag- - 
nolias, Cypresses, and some other Spitzbergen trees still live in 
Florida and other low latitudes where the days and nights vary 
but little from twelve hours in length. If, as Darwin teaches, 
their environments affect plant life, and are the efficient causes in 
producing new species, it is incredible, if the earth’s axis was then 
inclined as now, that a flora exceedingly alike, and often identical, 
could have lived so many thousands of years in the conditions 
which must have prevailed in Spitzbergen, and then have con- 
tinued to live in Florida unchanged to the present day. On the 
contrary, each of these countries should have developed a flora 
peculiar to itself. Yet until near the close of the Tertiary, com- 
prising more than nine-tenths of the whole of plant existence, 
there were tropical and warm temperature plants in abundance 
almost to the poles, but nowhere, and at no time, were plants to 
be found of distinctively Arctic characteristics. 

We are not, however, left wholly to conjecture as to what 
would be the effect of such polar days and nights in developing 
structural differences. Much light is cast upon the subject by the 
examination of a coniferous tree found by Sir Edward Belcher, in 
lat. 751%4° N., standing where it grew, a circumstance which proves 
that it belongs toa period subsequent to the Glaciers. It was 
brought to England, and there Sir William Hooker made a care- 
ful microscopic examination of its structure. He reports (I quote 
from Dr. Croll, in “ Climate and Time,”) that it “ differs remarka- 
bly in its anatomical character from any other conifer with which 
I am acquainted. Each concentric ring (or annual growth) con- 
sists of two zones of tissue; the one, the outer, that towards the 
circumference, is broader, of a pale color, and consists of ordinary 
tubes of fibres of wood, marked with discs common to ll 
conifere * * * *, The inner zone of each annual ring is nar- 
rower, of a dark color, and formed of more slender woody fibres, 
with few or no discs upon them. * * * * These characters pre- 
vail in all parts of the wood. They suggest the annual recur- 
rence of some special cause that modified the first and last formed 
fibres of each year’s deposit, so that the first formed differ in 
amount, as well as in kind, from the last formed; and the peculiar 
conditions of an arctic climate appear to form an adequate solu- 
tion. The inner, or first formed zone, must be regarded as im- 
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perfectly developed, being deposited at a season when the func- 
tions of the plant are very intermittently exercised, and when a 
few short hours of sunshine are daily succeeded by many of ex- 
treme cold. As the season advances, the sun’s heat and light are 
continuous during the greater part of the twenty-four hours, and 
the newly formed wood fibres are hence more perfectly developed ; 
they are much longer, present no signs of striae, and are studded 
with discs of a more highly organized structure than are usual in 
the natural order to which this tree belongs.” * 

Since Spitzbergen is nearly 5° farther north, the same condi- 
tions intensified must have prevailed there in all those earlier times, 
if the earth’s axis was then inclined 2314%4°. The absence of the 
corresponding structural peculiarities is strongly presumptive of 
the absence of their cause, viz., diurnal variations in the light and 
heat, themselves dependent upon axial obliquity. 

In this connection it is very interesting to observe that, accord- 
ing to Mr. C. H. Watson, as quoted by Darwin—Origin of Species, 
page 338—the so-called Arctic plants, found in high mountains, are 
not strictly Arcticforms. “In receding from polar towards equato- 
rial latitudes, the Alpine or Mountain floras really become less and 
less Arctic.” The importance of this remark becomes more evi- 
dent when we reflect that the chief, if not the only, change in the 
life conditions of such plants, is the difference in the mode of their 
supply of light. 

In the animal world we find facts equally inexplicable, if the 
earth’s axis was inclined then as now. Saurians and Corals flour- 
ished in waters far beyond the present Arctic Circle. Sir Charles 
Lyell says, « The same genera, and to some extent the same spe- 
cies of Ammonites, and some other shells, occur also in formations 
of the same age in India. Remains of a large Ichthyosaurus of 
Liassic type were brought from latitude 77° 16’, by Sir Edward 
Belcher. Others were found by the Swedish Expedition, in Jurassie 
strata, in Spitzbergen, in latitude 78° 10’.” Of the corals found 
yet farther to the north by Capt. Nares, I have already spoken. 
The habits of all these creatures, as well as the fact that the same 
species were then living in India, indicate a mild and uniform tem- 
perature ¢éhrough the year. This, however, is inconceivable, if the 
axis was then inclined as now, for, in that case, there must have 


* See Climate and Time, pages 264 and 265. ; 
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been, during four months, a constant influx of solar heat, and, for 
an equal time, a total interruption. The variation in temperature 
thus produced would be no inconsiderable quantity, since, accord- 
ing to Mr. Meech, the amount of heat received during the four sum- 
mer months, is greater at the poles than at the equator.* What- 
ever the influence of warm ocean currents, this alone would have 
sufficed to produce a very great difference in the temperature of 
opposite portions of the year.+ 

Lyell’s theory of diminished polar lands, and an increased flow 
of warm waters northward, may account fora milder Arcticclimate, 
but it fails to explain the equality of the summer and winter tem- 
perature so far beyond the Arctic Circle, while it ignores that uni- 
formity in the distribution of light which is indicated by the fos- 
sils. He partially sees the difficulty, and offers, in his Principles of 
Geology (page 88), what seems a very insufficient special plea. 
Speaking of the carboniferous plants, he lays great stress upon their 
belonging to extinct species, and hence infers that we know very 
little about how much light they required. He omits to notice, 
in this connection, the Tertiary flora, about which we do know much, 
for some of its species, which once grew with “ amazing luxuriance,” 
in Spitzbergen, are living to-day in low latitudes. 

It seems, however, doubtful whether Lyell’s theory has suffi- 
cient foundation in the facts of our world’s history, for Dr. New- 
berry and others claim that the testimony of the rocks is conclu- 
sive that no such polar depressions occurred in Tertiary times, as 
Sir Charles requires. Besides, it has been held, for reasons based 


*Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. 


+However it may be with Saurians, the presence of Corals gives indications not only 
of a mild temperature through the year, but points towards an absence of that long 
darkness which now prevails during so large a part of the year in these high latitudes, 
These creatures appear to need light and heat, for they die at depths below about 120 
feet yet at that depth the temperature is sufficient for the greater part of the reef species 
(See Dana’s Corals and Coral Islands, page 118), It is not any impurity in the water 
that kills them, for that would not be confined to any particular depth. The pressure 
of the water cannot seriously affect creatures composed of tissues filled with that fluid. 
The temperature is high enough, and the water is sufficiently pure, So far as I can 
see, the only variable element capable of producing any effect, is light, That dimin- 
ishes rapidly asthe depth increases. It istrue that the Corals are destitute of or- 
gans of sight, but it is not through them that light affects health or vigor, and plants 
whose sensibility to such influence is very great, are as destitute of such organs as are 
the Corals. 
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upon the distribution of plants and animals from Arctic lands south- 
ward, that during Miocene and Pliocene times, a land connection 
reached from Greenland to Iceland, and thence to the Hebrides 
and Scotland, and tothe continent of Europe. If this be true, it is 
fatal to both Croll’s and Lyell’s theory, for warm ocean currents 
are essential to each. A strip of land, however narrow, extending 
across the North Atlaniic, would have cut off ad/ currents from more 
northern regious ; and yet, in Spitzbergen, more than 1,000 miles 
nearer the pole, there flourished, at that very time, a flora adapted 
to the latitude of Florida. 

If it be said that the “ bridge ” was not continuous, the same re- 
sult, but in perhaps a less degree, would follow, for if a strip even 
500 miles long lay so as to intercept the current which now flows 

. around Spitzbergen, it would so reduce its temperature as to render 
Miocene life (if not, indeed, present life) impossible. 


A PERPENDICULAR AXIS. 


The inadequacy of this and other theories compels us to look 
elsewhere for a solution of the climatic problem. The study of 
plant life leads to results so incompatible with present conditions, 
that we are forced to inquire whether the prevalent belief that the 
earth’s axis has “ always” been inclined to the ecliptic 2314° is 
not an error. If the inclination in those early periods was greater 
than it now is, the difficulty of accounting for the uniformity which 
is so perplexing, is increased, because, in that case, light and heat 
would have been distributed with even less uniformity than at 
present. Evidently, the explanation of those early conditions does 
not lie in that direction. We are, therefore, shut up to the alterna- 
tive, and inquire, “ Was the earth’s axis, in those times, more nearly 
perpendicular than at present ?” 

All that would be directly affected by such an axis, would be 
the length of of the days and nights, and the existence of seasons. 
If the axis was quite perpendicular, the former would be equal in 
all latitudes, and seasons would not exist. The climate, so far as 
it depended upon the heat of the sun, would be absolutely uniform 
throughout the year. The temperature in Spitzbergen might, or 
might not, be lower than in Florida, but whatever it was, it would 
remain constant. The distribution of light for each day of the year, 
?. é., the number of hours of sunshine, would be absolutely the same 
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in alllatitudes. So far, then, as uniformity in the temperature, and 
equality in the mode of light-distribution affect plants and animals, 
conditions so different from these now prevailing would, we may 
reasonably suppose, have left their traces in the character of the flora 
and fauna which then lived. Fortunately their remains are so abun- 
dant that we need fear no lack of materials on which to work. 

C. B. Warrinc, Pu.D. 








FINLAND. 

HE popular opinion of the Finns, entertained by nine-tenths of 
Tee people of the United States, is that they are pretty much 
like the Lapps, that is to say, that they live in huts, dress in skins, 
and live principally upon reindeer milk and black bread. How 
far this opinion is borne out by the facts, the following pages will 
show. 

Finland—derived from fev, it being a country of lakes and 
marshes—extends from 60° to 70° North latitude, and from 38° 
to 50° East longitude. When we consider that the parallel of 60° 
North—the latitude of St. Petersburg—touches Cape Farewell in 
Greenland, and crosses the northern part of Labrador on our own 
continent, we get some idea of how far North Finland lies. The 
country is nearly as large as France, but it contains only 2,000,000 
inhabitants, or about half as many as the City of London, 
There are only seven inhabitants to the square mile. No danger 
of over-population here! And, as may be supposed, the air unaf- 
fected by the presence of man and beast in large numbers, is sin- 
gularly pure and healthy. The country is covered with lakes. In- 
cluding the swamps and marshes, they occupy 32 per cent. of the 
surface, and are almost as thickly set as in our own Adirondacks. 
As the St. Lawrence is the “ River of a Thousand Isles,” Finland 
is poetically known as the “ Land of a Thousand Lakes.” 

And what is not water is mostly forest, for the cleared land 
amounts to only 4 per cent. of the whole surface. The lakes teem 
with fish, and the forests are filled with game. Salmon, trout, and 
grayling abound, and yield fine sport to the fisherman, and supply 
a most important staple of food to the people. The fiords, or 
coast lakes, as they may be called, which are numerous and very 
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beautiful, swarm with herring, giving employment toa large num- 
ber of fishermen, and furnishing an important article of exporta- 
tion. The forests abound in hares, ptarmigan, partridges, coqs-du- 
bois, etc., and woodcock, and snipe, are found in their season. 
Unfortunately, they abound, too, in noxious animals, bears, lynxes, 
foxes, and, worst of all, wolves. The number of domestic animals 
killed by these pests, is very serious for a poor people like the 
Finns, It is estimated that every year 350 horses, 1,100 cattle, 
3,000 sheep and goats, 300 hogs, and 500 reindeer, are killed by 
wild animals, causing a loss of at least $125,000 per annum, and 
falling generally upon those of the inhabitants who can least afford 
it. The number of beasts of prey in Finland may be judged from 
the fact that 80 bears, 350 wolves, and 2,500 foxes are killed every 
year, and that there is apparently no diminution in their number, 
Game and fish do not diminish, perhaps rather increase, for the 
number of sportsmen is not great, and the game laws are judicious 
and well enforced. 

The scenery of Finland is pretty but not grand, for there are no 
mountains to be seen till you reach the far north, and then there 
are but one or two of 4,000 feet. In what may be called the in- 
habitable part of Finland, they do not attain more than 750 feet. 
But the chain of lakes, of which Saima is the chief, lies about 250 
feet above the level of the sea. The canal which connects it with 
the Gulf of Finland is built with 28 locks, in order to meet this 
difficulty, and the river Vuoksa, which connects Lake Saima with 
Lake Ladoga, and so by the Neva with the Gulf of Finland, is a 
series of cataracts and rapids. At Juatra it takes its principal 
shoot, descending 60 feet in half a mile. A hotel has been built 
at the most beautiful spot on the rapids, and in summer the Rus- 
sians, and especially the Petersburgers, come there in large num- 
bers to pass a few days, for it is the only bit of striking scenery 
within hundreds of miles of St. Petersburg. 

Lake Saima isabout 40 miles long and twenty broad and is but one 
of a series affording an internal navigation of several hundred miles. 
Its shores are very thinly populated, and are covered almost en- 
tirely by the primeval forest. Here and there one sees a clear- 
ing, looking about as large as a pocket-handkerchief, and at great 
distances apart lie hamlets of 50 to 100 inhabitants. The Finns 
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are a church-going people, and in summer it is a pretty sight to 
see them crossing the lakes in their large barges, the women row- 
ing and the men lying lazily in the stern, smoking. The contrast 
of the women’s high-colored dresses with the dark green of the 
forest, is pleasing. They generally sing as they row, and the effect 
of their voices heard over the water is charming. 

Small steamers ply upon the canal and upon the lakes. There 
is no room on them to walk about, but this is no hardship to the 
Finns and Russians, for they are not much given to walking under 
any circumstances. The only other means of conveyance is by 
posting, for, except the railroad running along the north shore of 
the Gulf of Finland from St. Petersburg to Abo, there is at pre- 
sent no rail to speak of in Finland, and no stages or diligences. 
But the posting is not uncomfortable, and is very cheap. The 
main roads are excellent, infinitely better than in Russia. Each 
farmer is bound by law to furnish a certain number of horses and 
drivers per annum. The horses are tough, wiry, little fellows, 
rather poor to look at, but very good ones to go. They may be 
said to live on nothing and find themselves. During a large part 
of the year they browse, and this and a very little hay, and a 
handful of barley, constitute the food on which they do hard work. 
If you need but one, or at most two horses, you will almost 
always find them ready for you at the post-station, but if you are 
a large party and want seven or eight, you may be detained an 
hour, for the horses are probably browsing in the woods, with 
bells on their necks to keep away the wolves. The carts are very 
rough, and generally without springs, and the only comfortable 
way of travelling is to hire or buy a caleche. The expense of 
posting is very reasonable, three cents for each horse a mile, and 
ten cents to the driver for each stage. The stages are of about 
ten miles each, and the plucky little horses do them in a hour. 

Finland was not known to the ancients. Very early in the 
Christian era, one of those vast Asiatic hordes that overran Europe, 
and finally destroyed the Roman Empire, starting from the foot of 
the Ural Mountains, passed through Southern Russia, settled in 
‘what is now Bulgaria and Hungary, and came north as far. as the 
Baltic Provinces. In the seventh century, these tribes quarrelled 
among themselves, and the Finns, driven out by the Bulgarians, 
made their way across Russia to Finland. Here they encountered 
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the original inhabitants of the country, believed to have been what 
are now known as the Lapps, and after severe fighting drove them 
out in turn. The Lapps took refuge in the extreme north. The 
Finns consisted of two tribes—the Tavestiens and the Careliens. 
The former settled in the west, and the latter in the east of Fin- 
land. There they engaged in agriculture, commerce and naviga- 
tion. They manufactured iron in a rude way, and Finnish 
swords made of Finnish iron had a great reputation in Sweden 
and Denmark, and other warlike countries. The people were at 
that time pagans, and worshipped the forces of nature. In the 
12th century, at the instigation of the then Pope, Eric IX. King 
of Sweden undertook to introduce Christianity into Finland. He 
landed on the west coast with a powerful army, and accompanied 
by St. Henry, an Englishman, and first Bishop of Finland, and who 
was subsequently martyred in that country. The Finns defended 
themselves well, but were finally subdued by the superior arms 
and discipline of the Swedes. These crusades, as they may be 
called, lasted for two centuries, from 1100 to 1300, for whenever 
Sweden was engaged in a foreign war the Finns attempted to 
regain their liberty. Finally, Christianity was definitively intro- 
duccd, and the power of Sweden established. And now the 
Swedes showed a wisdom and gentleness in governing the country 
utterly unknown in those days, and rarely enough imitated in 
these. They applied the same laws to Finland as to theniselves, 
they established native courts of justice, and, not least, gave the 
Finns representation in the Swedish Diet. Under so wise a rule 
the country prospered; but, unfortunately, it was the natural 
battle-ground for the Russians and Swedes whenever they were at 
war, which was not unfrequently. The Russians always attacked 
the Swedes in Finland, for it was in this way only they could reach 
them, Sweden being mistress of the sea. Then when Denmark 
was at war with Sweden, as so often happened in those fighting 
days, her first care was to stir up the Russians to attack the Finns. 
And so the struggle continued for centuries, and with varying 
success, the Swedes compelled at times to surrender a portion of 
their territory, and then recovering it again, until the time of 
Peter the Great. That great monarch, having founded St. Peters- 
burg in 1703, was determined to have no hostile neighbor, and so 
attacked and defeated the Finns, and annexed that part of Fin- 
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land to Russia which was immediately to the north and west of 
his new city. Matters remained in this condition until the time 
of the First Napoleon. The King of Sweden detested that Em- 
peror, and when Alexander I. made a treaty of alliance with him, 
Gustavus IV. declared -war against Russia. The war was, of 
course, unfortunate, for the parties were most unequally matched. 
Alexander conquered Finland in 1808, and the country was finally 
ceded to him by Sweden. The Finns have always maintained 
that but for the treason of Admiral Cronstadt they would have 
held their own. He occupied the strong fortress of Socaberg at 
Helsnigfers, with 1500 men, some armed vessels, and an abundance 
of provisions and munitions of war. He made an agreement with 
the Russian commander that unless he was relieved by a certain 
day, he would surrender. No relief came, and he surrendered. 

Alexander behaved towards the conquered with his usual gen- 
erosity. He convoked the Diet in 1809, and promised to respect 
the religion, the laws and the privileges of Finland. He made 
himself Grand Duke of Finland, and took the oath of fidelity as 
such. He created a senate, and appointed a Governor General. 
Nicholas confirmed the acts of Alexander, and the present Em- 
peror has done the same. Finland occupied rather an enviable po- 
sition; she is substantially independent, with her own laws, 
money, custom house and legislature, and with no expenses for 
defence. Russia builds her forts, and supplies her army and navy. 
She is defended by the whole power of Russia, and pays nothing 
for it. 

An immense majority of the Finns are Lutherans. In the early 
days of their history they were, as I have said, Pagans, and wor- 
shipped the powers of nature: Ukko, God of the Air and of 
Thunder, Tapio, God of the Forests, Ahti, of the Lakes and 
Streams, and Tuoni, the Pluto of the ancients. Upon their con- 
quest by the Swedes they became Catholics. A fine cathedral 
was built at Abo in 1300, and six or seven convents were scat- 
tered through the land, wherever the population was greatest. 
In 1527 Gustavus Vasa introduced the Reformation, and confis- 
cated the lands of the convents, for by this time, as in England, 
and Scotland, and elsewhere, the monks had got possession of a 
large portion of the best lands, and paid no taxes on them. The 
Reformation spread rapidly, and I know of no instance, not even 
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in Scotland, in which it has so completely driven out Catholicism. 
Of the 2,000,000 inhabitants, less than 1,000 are Catholics; 
about 10,000 (mostly Russians), belong to the Greek Church; 
there are a few hundred Jews and Mohammedans, and the remain- 
der of the population, more than ninety-eight per cent., are 
Lutherans. They have anarchbishop, two bishops, and nine hun- 
dred clergy. 

The general superintendence of education is confided to the 
clergy. No child can come to the communion or manand woman 
be married, until they can recite certain of the principal tenets of 
Christianity, and those can scarcely be learned without reading. 
The first principles of education are given in the family, under 
the superintendence of the pastor. Then come the ambulant 
schools, going from place to place, and spending a few weeks in 
each. Next in order are the primary schools, in which are taught 
grammar, reading, writing and arithmetic, the first elements of 
geometry, drawing, singing, and needle-work to the girls. In the 
next class of schools they add history, geography, and the natural 
sciences. These schools are kept up principally at the expense of 
the State. Each commune must supply schools enough for all 
the uninstructed children from seven to fourteen years of age. 
The State allows $120 a year for an instructor and $80 for an in- 
structress, and the commune must furnish a suitable lodging, 
four or five acres of cleared land, and pasture and fodder fora 
cow. The present law has been in force since 1858 only. The 
number of schools has increased very rapidly in this time, but they 
are not yet as numerous as they should be. It must not be for- 
gotten, however, that every young child is taught in the family to 
read and write, under the direction of the clergy. 

Passing over the lyceums, industrial schools, and schools for 
young girls, established by the State, and which employ about 500 
teachers, and educate about 5,000 pupils, we come to the Uni- 
versity. This great institution was founded at Abo in 1640. In 
1825 the buildings were partially burned, and it was then trans- 
ferred to Helsingfors. It has very nearly one thousand students. 
It has thirty professors, and eighteen assistant professors. There 
are four professors of theology, five of law, eight of medicine, 
fourteen of philosophy in its various branches, and seven in the 
physical and mathematical sciences. It has a fine library of 80,000 
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volumes, and a valuable and interesting museum, very rich in 
specimens of zoology and minerals. 

Helsingfors is a picturesque and charming little town of about 
35,000 inhabitants. Its harbor is a good one and is protected by 
the great fortress of Svenborg, where General Todleben has late- 
ly displayed his engineering skill in the construction of immense 
batteries, low, and armed with very heavy artillery. A large 
Russian force is kept in this fortress. The town is built in the 
hollow and on the hillsides. It has two very striking churches, 
the old Lutheran and the new Greek Church. There are first-class 
hotels and good restaurants. A short distance from the town are 
summer gardens, where there is a restaurant with French cooking 
and French wines. A band of music plays in the summer after- 
noons, and the people resort there to dine, or sup, or walk through 
the beautiful park, or stroll along the shore of the Gulf, or to lis- 
ten to the music. Very many of them speak English, and more 
French. They have considerable commerce with Sweden, Ger- 
many, England and the United States; and they like Americans, 
and admire our institutions, It is difficult to find a more highly 
civilized, cultivated, and agreeable society than exists at 
Helsingfors. 

Besides the University, there are various learned societies, “ The 
Finnish Society of Literature,” «The Finnish Society of Sciences,” 
of “ History,” of « Archzology,” and of « The Beaux Arts.” The 
last is very flourishing, and has 1,300 members. It has an exhibi- 
tion every year. It buys pictures for its galleries, and others for 
distribution by lot among its members. It sends young Finnish 
artists abroad to study, gives prizes, etc., etc. It has two schools 
of design, one at Helsingfors, and the other at Abo. These two 
schools had 135 pupils in 1875. They pay a small weekly fee of 
two to three dollars. The amount thus collected 1s set aside to 
assist poor but clever students. 

There are several other learned societies at Helsingfors. Per- 
haps the most important is that of “ The Arts applied to Industry” 
with a view to develop taste and skill among the Finnish work- 
men. This society is only four years old, but it gives instructioa 
already to nearly 150 pupils. 

To complete this sketch of Helsingfors, I should add that it has 
21 newspapers and periodicals, of which five are daily papers. All 
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the rest of Finland publishes 34 journals and periodicals. Most of 
the newspapers are published in Swedish, for this is still the lan- 
guage of the more highly educated classes. The journals published 
in Finnish, however, have the largest circulations. 

The two other principal towns of Finland are Wiborg and Abo. 
Wiborg is distant four hours by rail from St. Petersburg, and is a fa- 
vorite resort of the Petersburgers during the summer, while some, 
whose health cannot stand the climate of St. Petersburg, reside at 
Wiborg during the winter, too. It isa town of about 15,000 in- 
habitants. It was founded in 1293, and has been the scene of many 
a battle between the Swedes and Russians. Its castle, of which 
only a gate tower remains (now used as a prison), was built in 1293 
by Torkel, son of Canute, and was once a superb establishment. 
Here the Swedish Governors of Finland lived like princes, and one 
of them starting from this castle, to be crowned King of Sweden, 
issued from its gates with 800 horsemen. The town is pleasantly 
situated on a fiord of the Gulf of Finland. The Saima canal, hav- 
ing its outlet here, opens communication with the interior of the 
country and with the water system of the lakes, and its commerce 
and manufactures are very considerable. The name Wiborg is 
said to be derived from the German word Veh, meaning cattle, for 
here German merchants, at one time, came to purchase cattle. 

Abo is the oldest town in the Grand Duchy, and the second 
in size. It is said to number 20,000 inhabitants. It is situated on 
the river Aura, about a mile from its mouth. Vessels of large 
draught remain in the port, but those of nine or ten feet go up to 
the town. It has been a place of great importance, and high court 
was held in its castle by many a Swedish monarch; but wars, 
pestilence, famine, and fires have reduced it to a town of minor im- 
portance. Still, it is the seat of some manufactories, one of sugar, 
one of cotton, and two or three of machinery, and small vessels are 
built here. A shipyard, owned by a Scotch firm, constructs, from 
time to time, vessels and torpedo boats for the Russian Govern- 
ment. The beer of Abo is famous, and it boasts of three large 
breweries. The Cathedral of St. Henry is interesting from its asso- 
ciations and antiquity ; but it has no architectural pretensions. It 
was the cradle of Christianity in Finland, and dates, I have said, 
from 1300. Its vaults contain the mummies, in copper coffins, of 
many of the distinguished men of Sweden and Finland. In the 
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Horn Chapel is a fine stained glass window representing the beau- 
tiful Kasin, Queen of Eric XIV. of Sweden, descending the steps of the 
throne at the moment of her abdication, and return to Finland, her 
birth-place. You open a trap-door, take a tallow candle, and de- 
scend a narrow, winding, stone stair to the vault below, and there 
you see the beautiful queen herself, a dried-up mummy in a copper 
coffin. 

Within a few years they have introduced into Finland a capital 
system of farm instruction for the wives and daughters of farmers. 
It was commenced in 1865 by the Government sending two skilful 
butter-makers into the Government of Knopio to instruct the peas- 
ants in the best manner of making butter and cheese. Now these 
teachers are sent into all the Governments, and, besides this, eleven 
dairy schools have been established, supported by the State. Eight 
scholars—girls—are admitted into each school, and after two years 
they are turned out, thoroughly skilled in all the farm-work gen- 
erally done by women. In Finland, as in almost all European 
countries, this includes pretty much all kinds of farm-work. The 
effect of these schools has been excellent, so that one farm now fre- 
quently churns as much butter as the whole commune produced a 
few years ago. 

Agriculture is, of course, the principal occupation of the Finns. 
Eighty per cent. of the population are engaged in it in some form 
or other. It is only since the middle of the eighteenth century 
that agriculture has made any progress in Finland. Before that 
date, constant wars and, above all, the want of proper laws and cus- 
toms securing private property, interfered sadly with cultivation. 
All the forests, and much of the arable land, had, up to that date, 
been held in common. The principal products of the soil are, bar- 
ley, cats, rye, grass, potatoes, and hemp and flax, Wheat is grown 
in very small quantities. The rye is excellent, and is exported to 
Sweden ; the oats to England. But the grain often has to be kiln- 
dried, the short, wet summer not supplying sufficient heat. The 
grass, when mown, is not spread upon the ground to dry, as with 
us; it is hung on poles with short branches left on them to act as 
pegs, and retain the hay. There the wind gets at it, and it is raised 
from the damp ground. Some fruit, such as apples and pears, are 
grown, and some vegetables, but not in large quantities. Almost 
all of these fruits, and vegetables, and most of the grains, will 
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not grow, except under exceptional circumstances of soil and site, 
north of the 62nd parallel of latitude, and Finland, as I have said, 
extends from 66° to 70°. North of 62° barley and potatoes are 
the only certain crops. 

Cattle thrive very well in Finland, and the export of butter is 
very large, and the butter is excellent. It is sold generally for 
about 14 cents a pound. Its excellence is accounted for partly by 
the quality of the pasturage, but somewhat by the habit of clear- 
ing large tracts of forest by burning. The land thus cleared is cul- 
tivated for a year or two, and then allowed to run wild. A dense 
vegetation soon grows up, covering the soil and the stumps, and 
affording excellent browsing as well as grazing for the animals. 

The products of the forest contribute largely to the support of 
the Finlanders. The innumerable lakes and water-courses afford 
them a cheap means of getting their wood to market. They ex- 
ported in 1876 more than 300,000 cords of wood, and enormous 
quantities of boards, plank, lathsetc. Fortunately, the supply of 
wood is inexhaustible, if not destroyed by fire, and this the gov- 
ernment has adopted measures to prevent. It is estimated that 
the forest covers 64 per cent. of the surface of the country. Trees 
grow very slowly in Finland. South of 61°30’ they require from 
60 to 100 years, according.to the quality of the soil, to become fit 
for carpentering. North of that parallel they require about 20 
years more. 

There are some mines in Finland, iron, copper, silver, tin, etc., 
but with the exception of iron it does not pay to work them. The 
best iron is found on the bottom of some of the lakes, and is raised 
in hand nets. It was worked by the Finns as long ago as in 
Pagan times. The theory is, that the iron is dissolved by the ac- 
tion of water, carbonic acid and oxygen, and thus dissolved is 
borne by the action of springs and streams to the surface of the 
lake, when by degrees it sinks in the form of ochre, and combining 
with other substances, forms carbonate of iron, and finally iron in 
the form in which it is dredged. It is generally found in small 
piles, in pieces large as a quarter of a dollar. It gives employment 
to more than twenty furnaces, and its production is constantly in- 
creasing. The supply is supposed to be inexhaustible. 

Finland manufactures in great variety but on a small scale. She 
has one or two sugar refineries, thirty breweries, and several dis- 
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tilleries. She manufactures tobacco, mineral waters, perfumery, 
matches, candles, linen, etc. The cotton industry is important, 
and she brings her cptton (as well as her petroleum) direct from 
the United States. In 1876 she imported about 4,000,000 pounds. 
The tanneries are numerous. Most of the hides she imports from 
South America, and the leather she sends to Russia. She manu- 
factures machinery and tools, and builds steamers and sailing ves- 
sels. The farmers along her coasts have great skill in ship-build- 
ing, and frequently a whole neigborhood will unite to build one. 
The servant girls put in their wages, and the men of the families 
man and sail her. The Finns are good sailors, and the number of 
their ships is very large. In 1876 they had 1,900 vessels, of which 
125 were steamers. Seventy per cent. of their commerce is carried 
in Finnish bottoms. 

The population of Finland has increased rapidly within a few 
years. In 1815 she contained 1,000,000 inhabitants, and in 1875, 
2,000,000. They have an admirable census system. Every year 
the clergy prepare for the Government tables showing the mar- 
riages, births, and deaths, in their respective parishes, and every 
five years they generalize those tables. Finland has borrowed this 
system from Sweden, and those two countries unquestionably have 
the best census system in the world. Perhaps it is rendered pos- 
sible by the fact that such an immense proportion of the popula- 
tion belongs to the same denomination. The Russian troops 
stationed in the country are not included in the estimate, neither 
are the Jews, whom the law does not allow to be naturalized. 
Eighty-five per cent. of the population are Finns, fourteen per cent. 
Swedes, and the remaining one per cent. is made up of Russians, 
Germans, and Lapps. As in other countries of Europe, the women 
somewhat outnumber the men. To 1,000 men there are 1,046 
women. The cause of this is easily found in drunkenness (the 
women rarely drinking), and in accidents to which men are more 
liable than women. There are large numbers of men, for instance, 
drowned every year—about 550. This is not to be wondered at 
when we consider the immense water system of Finland, with its 
coasts, lakes, and streams, and the occupations of so many of its 
inhabitants. The difference between the men and women in num- 
bers, 46 in 1,000, is just about accounted for by the number of 
widows. The Finns do not emigrate much, but, of course, a large 
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number are permanently or temporarily established at St. Peters- 
burg, and a colony exists at Hancock, Michigan. 

The Finns are a small race, blonde in the Western part of Fin- 
land, where they have mixed with the Swedes, and much darker 
in the East. They are intelligent, good humored, at least in the 
West, affectionate and singularly honest. You may expose articles 
of value freely out of doors without the slightest danger of their 
being stolen, reminding one of our own country villages thirty 
years ago, before immigration had increased their population and 
diminished their honesty. Their government is a very good one. 
The Emperor is their Grand Duke. He nominates a Governor 
General, and a Senate. The Senators must be Finns, and so must 
the Secretary of State for Finland, who resides at St. Petersburg, 
and looks after the interests of the State. The legislative power 
is inthe Diet. This consists of fourestates—the Nobles, the Clergy, 
the Bourgeois, and the Peasants. The Diet must be called to- 
gether at least once in five years. No law can be enacted or ab- 
rogated without its assent. All bills affecting taxes, or constitu- 
tional laws, must receive the assent of all four Houses; all other 
bills may be passed by three Houses only. 

The rank of Nobles is hereditary. The other Houses are elected. 
In each of those three orders any one is eligible who is 25 years 
old, and is a Christian. Non-Christians may vote, but are not eli- 
gible to office. 

The communes manage their own affairs, as we do with us, and 
are supreme in all matters of local taxation, primary schools, public 
health, paupers, roads, etc. They have an admirable system which 
might be introduced into our large cities to advantage. In elect- 
ing the Administrators, or Town Council, each inhabitant has a 
number of votes in proportion to the taxes he pays. In other 
words, if he pays the largest tax, and consequently contributes 
most to the support of the commune, he has most to say in the 
selection of the Administrators. This appears to be simple jus- 
tice. 

The finances of Finland are in an admirable condition. The re- 
ceipts exceed the expenditures. The mark and the penni are the 
currency of the country. The former is exactly a franc, and the 
latter a centime. The Finnish banks pay gold. On presenting a 
check you have a right to claim four-fifths of the amount in gold. 
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Gold being so easily had, the people of course,.as with us, prefer 
paper. Finland followed the lead of Germany and Sweden, some 
few years ago, in demonetizing silver. Germany and Sweden have 
both suffered in consequence. I trust that Finland will not, but she 
is too poor a country to proscribe silver; only England can afford 
such experiments. 

This is a brief sketch of an interesting and comparatively un- 
known country. I think that the readers of these pages will con- 
clude with me, that the Finns bear but a slight resemblance to the 
Lapps. 

WickHAM HorrMan. 





A CHATELAINE OF FLOWERS. 


‘‘In my mind’s eye, Horatio,” 


When order out of chaos came 
And nebulz condensed in space ; 
When stars lit up their lambent flame, 
And planets found their ether place ; 
FE’en then the fateful atoms mixed 
Which hid these flowers in their embrace ! 


This Maiden-hair comes down the years, 
Trailing their freshness, ever green; 

These Rose-buds bring from out the spheres 
A beauty that all years have seen; 

And pansies (they’re for thoughts, you know !) 
Their dyes from vanished sunbeams glean! 


And so the old is ever new ; 
The past lives on, though dying ever ; 
The ages still the age pursue, 
While faith keeps young in fresh endeavor ; 
And love, that lights this endless maze, 
Lives warm in fern, and flower, and giver! 
FRANCES Emity WuiTrE. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN THEIR RELATIONS TO THE 
COMMUNITY.* 


HE fellowship of interest which the older members of a family 

feel in the school life of the younger, from the first day at school 
to the last, crowned, or hoped to be, with honor,—is a type of that 
which every community should feel in the Public School education of 
its children. That such an interest does exist in this city, to some 
degree, we have evidence in the numerous communications in 
newspapers, from parents who trust that their grievances are those 
of many others, and in editorials which assume large and willing 
audiences. It seems, therefore, that a view of the present condi- 
tion of public education specially in Philadelphia, and generally 
elsewhere,—to show how far it has come and in what direction it 
moves, to reaffirm principles that are still called in question, be- 
cause they are themselves the outgrowth, to the public eye, of the 
system itself,—and before an audience where many minor discus- 
sions may be concentrated, may be worthy of public attention; 
and it certainly is not foreign to the objects of this Association. 
For it is to one which, by its title, may be held to have been the 
ancestor of this, that we owe the existence of our present local 
school system, It was “The Society for the Promotion of Public 
Economy,” under the chairmanship of Roberts Vaux, that in 1818 
procured the passage of the act, “to provide,” as its title reads, 
“for the education of children at the public expense within the 
City and County of Philadelphia.” 

It was a dangerous step, or at least would have been thought 
so then, could its results have been foreseen, when that type of 
the future Commonwealth, the Society of Friends, established in 
1698 a school in Philadelphia, “ where all the children and servants 
might be taught, and provision made that the poor be taught 
gratis.” The preamble of the last Charter granted this School 
(still in vigorous existence) in 1711, is as follows: “ Whereas the 
prosperity and welfare of any people depend ina great measure, 
upon the good education of youth, and their early introduction in 
principles of true religion and virtue, and qualifying them to serve 
their country and themselves by breeding them in reading, writ- 


* Read before the Philadelphia Social Science Association, April Ist, 1880. 
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ing, and learning of languages and useful arts and sciences, suita- 
ble to their sex, age, and degree ; which cannot be effected, in any 
manner, so well as by erecting Public Schools for the purpose 
aforesaid,” Here, in words that suggest not elementary schools 
for the poor, but the generous collegiate foundations of old 
England, is the very basis of a State School system; and, though 
this was for more than fifty years the only Public School in the 
Province, yet a principle had been stated, and illustrated by its 
existence. It was reaffirmed in the first Constitution of the State, 
that of 1776, in the opening turmoil of the Revolution, and again 
in that of 1790. Both of these require the Legislature “to pro- 
vide by law for the establishment of schools in such manner that 
the poor may be taught,” in 1776 “at low prices,” and in 1790 
“ gratis.’ Such laws were passed, found unsatisfactory, and re- 
peatedly changed; the last of this series, “an act to provide for 
the education of the poor gratis,” bearing date 1809. It aston- 
ishes us now, or at least it should astonish us, to observe how long 
a time was required to discover that those words “the poor” were 
the obstacle to all these well-meant efforts. While the rich ob- 
jected to taxation for the expressed benefit of a class, the poor ob- 
jected to the classification which the benefit involved. It was not 
until 1818, after long agitation, and clear showing of the evil of 
class legislation, that the Society for the Promotion of Public 
Economy procured the passage of the act already mentioned. Until 
1834, it applied, however, to Philadelphia only. Its preamble 
reads thus: “Whereas, the general provisions of the existing 
laws towards the establishment of schools throughout the State 
in such manner that the poor may be taught gratis * * * 
have not proved to be a public benefit [within the City and 
County of Philadelphia] commensurate with the expense incurred 
by occasion of the same,” therefore, &c. 

By this act, which is the foundation of our present city sys- 
tem, all limitations as to the social condition of pupils, and even, 
in effect, the range of their studies, were removed. The control- 
lers were empowered “ to provide such suitable books as they may 
deem necessary,” and “to establish a model school to qualify 
teachers,”—-since grown into our Girls’ High and Normal School. 
A great step forward had been taken when this law could be 
passed,_-a law in which “the poor” are not reminded of their 
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poverty, except in necessary reference to previous legislation. 
And the good effect of the law was so marked, that after extend- 
ing its operation to the whole State in 1834, in 1836 the control- 
lers for Philadelphia were authorized “ to establish one Central 
High School for the full education of such pupils of the Public 
Schools as may possess the requisite qualifications ;’’ and it was 
further enacted that “all such provisions (if any) in the ‘act of 
1818 and its supplements’ as limit the benefits of the said public 
schools to the children of indigent parents, ™ ? ' 

be and the same are hereby repealed.” The “ if any” shows that 
the intention in 1818 was to abolish this odious distinction, which, 
we may hope, received its last mention on our Statute book, in 
the words just quoted; and the establishment of the High School 
was a guarantee of the good faith of that act. That act, of 1818, 
did not establish a High School, but it brought the grade of edu- 
cation so high by not restricting it to the poor, that pupils who 
had the preparation and the time, (generally from the wealthier, if 
not the wealthiest classes,) looked naturally to a High School for 
their “ full education,” so far as any institutions short of a college 
could give it. The stream had risen to the level of its source; 
the spirit that founded Oxford, and Cambridge, and Winchester, 
and Eton, and a dozen other great endowed schools of England ; 
which had manifested itself here in the Friends’ School already 
mentioned, and the “ College and Academy” (now the University) 
in 1750,—this spirit following the law of its being in the free air 
of a Republic, had expanded to the full measure of its liberal 
nature. 

What, therefore, I wish to call attention to, as the first notice- 
able point in this review, is that our schools were unsuccessful, or, 
as the preamble already quoted tersely and practically says, 
“their benefits were not commensurate with their expense,” wzz¢il 
they were made schools for all classes, a step which necessitated 
their reaching to the highest grade. Without precise information 
as to other localities, I venture to say that thishas been the ex- 
perience everywhere ; and that this point may be considered as 
one of the “ fixed facts” in the history of Popular Education.* 


* In 1816 the so-called Poor Schools were attended by 1=55th of the whole popu- 
lation. In 1820, after they had become really Public Schools, the attendance had, 
more than doubled, and was 1-22d of the population, In 1830 it remained stationary, 
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«“ Heaven from all creatures hides the book of Fate,” and it 
was no doubt well that neither the advocates or the opponents of 
the constitutional clause of 1776 saw its inevitable result ; 
else it had not been adopted. But to justify that action, 
we must consider what was at that time the extent of 
an ordinary English education, and how small a portion of the 
community received it, in the private schools of the day. The 
classics and the higher mathematics were seldom studied by those 
not destined for a learned profession or a college course. Natural 
Science and Political Economy, as branches of popular knowledge, 
did not exist; and a very limited acquaintance with Geography 
and History sufficed for the occasions of most men in those days 
of little travel and few newspapers. As to Drawing, it was 
reckoned, with Embroidery and Deportment, as an ornamental 
accomplishment for the very few young ladies’ schools then exist- 
ing. The modern languages were learned for immediate use by 
the few adults who had need of them, and singing, in social even- 
ing schools, by adolescents. There remained, therefore, really but 
the instruction in the “three R’s” to be considered when popular 
education was before the Legislature,—Providence thus, according 
to the promise that we shall not be tempted above that we are 
able, making the first step an easy one. These wonderful R’s, 
little clouds like a man’s hand,—they have showered great bless- 
ings upon us! Nor is their influence yet spent. The “ promise 
and potency”’ of much to come is in these essential particles of 
education, to which we must go back again and again that we 
may better go forward. 

But the increased intellectual activity after the Napoleonic 
wars, added to human acquisitions not only new facts, but new 
sciences; and the elements of these, with a corresponding de- 
velopment of the primitive branches, have added largely to 
the course of studies of the schools. This, in part, made 
necessary the High School department; but it has brought 


although the population had increased 40 per cent. In 1840, after the classification 
of the lower schools, and the establishment of the High Schools, it had quadrupled 
the figures of 1820 and 1830, and was about I-11th of the population. Since then it 
has grown steadily in numbers and proportion, being in 171 1~8th of the population. 
In 1816, with 2,000 pupils, the cost was $11.50 each. In 1881, with 87,428, pupils, 
and a greatly extended course of study, it has grown but to $15. 67 per pupil; and in 
view of the changed value of money, the increase is less than it appears to be. 
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about also a most comprehensive classification and grading of all 
departments. 

All this has not been the work of one, but of many years, and 
has taxed the patient thought of many men and women who 
would have been famous had they not been simply teachers. The 
first step in this path in this city was the division into Primary, 
Secondary and Grammar Departments, in 1837; the next, the es- 
tablishment of the Senior classes, in 1867,as intermediate between 
the Grammar and the High Schools; the last, the revision of 
1877, in connection with the present course of study then adopted. 
This makes for each of the three lower departments four grades, 
and for the Senior, two; in all, without the High Schools, four- 
teen grades, numbered continuously from the lowest, and requiring 
eight years for their completion. 

I introduce this statement here in connection with what I have 
said as to the Public Schools having become schools for ad/. But 
I desire to call special attention to it, in answer to a complaint that 
has been heard of late, and which seems very much like the old 
opposition to State education, revived under a new form. Within 
the last seven years, the burden of taxation, under a financial dis- 
tress unequalled during the generation which has seen the devel- 
opment of our school system, has drawn public attention to every 
means of relief. Some of the larger taxpayers, suffering less from 
the burden, yet more sensible of it than the poor, complain that 
our schools are too expensive; that they go too far; that they 
teach sciences and ornamental branches, never contemplated by 
their founders. Those among the complainants who pride them- 
selves on owing everything to ancestry, urge that the masses, who 
are, of course, to be working people, need a plain, “ practical” 
education only. Those who pride themselves on owing nothing to 
ancestry say that if any have talents fitting them for a higher 
walk, they will reach it without education, “as we did.” 

But these views, however much they claim to be based on those 
of the Fathers, are of modern origin. They are due to a more 
rapid growth of wealth than wisdom, and the rise of a so-called 
aristocracy, based on wealth. This aristocracy has travelled, if it 
has thought it worth while to do so; it has been complacently 
and publicly unconscious, or painfully and secretly sensible, of its 
inferiority to its European prototype, refined by generations of 
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ease and culture, and for the present, at least, still an essential 
part of the political system. It has seen in foreign countries, if it 
has cared to look, public education maintained by the State, not 
to make the people more fit to govern, but more easily governed ; 
and it brings home the language of those couutries when Educa- 
tion is the topic, as when it speaks of Societyand Art. The effect 
is seen in the freedom with which demagogues disparage the 
higher education, and cut down salaries of teachers. It will be 
felt disastrously when such work shall have so lowered the 
standard of our schools that they shall again be known as Pauper 
Schools, and a coming generation shall be taught, as a primary 
lesson, that Public Schools are for the Poor only. 

As already said, the answer to these objections is to be found in the 
grading and classification that have been mentioned. A very short 
study of the statistics of this feature of our local system will illus- 
trate this. At the close of 1878, which was by no means an ex- 
ceptional year, of our 103,997 pupils, 52,422, or one-half of the 
whole, were in the Primary Department, and studying, therefore, 
Spelling, Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, as far as multiplication 
with four figures, and long division by one figure, Drawing in 
straight and curved lines, such as are the basis of all mechanical 
and ornamental design, Object Lessons, or very “ practical”’ oral 
instruction in weights, measures, money, form, color, local geog- 
raphy, general elementary useful knowledge ; and Music in simple 
songs. 

Going a little further, we find that 27,022 pupils, being a little 
over one-fourth of the whole, were in the Secondary Department, 
where the same studies are reviewed and carried further,—Lan- 
guage into the beginning of Grammar; Arithmetic into common 
fractions; Drawing, into natural forms (leaves and flowers), and 
their analysis into typical forms; Object Lessons including names 
of trees, and plants in this vicinity, with some knowledge of their 
habits and uses—the qualities and uses of various familiar materials 
-—-and information as to different occupations or ttades. Vocal 
music is continued with two-part songs, and the Geography of 
North America is added. 

We have now, before reaching the Grammar Department, origi- 
nally the highest grade, already accounted for 79,444, out of the 103,- 
997 pupils—that is to say, with those pursuing Primary and Sec- 
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ondary studies, of the 7,418 in consolidated or unclassified schools, 
and the 300 in the Practice classes of the Normal School, about 
four-fifths of the whole. Certainly not much that is unpractical is 
taught to this point. 

In the Grammar Department proper, there were 15,443, and 
probably 5,000 more in the consolidated schools. From this should 
be deducted the senior classes—say 1,800—making the total num- 
ber pursuing the studies of this grade, say 18,000, or about one- 
sixth of the whole. These 18,000 are divided among 64 schools, 
in a territory of 143 square miles, and certainly cannot form any- 
where a very dangerous body of over-educated youth. Let us see 
what they study. Language lessons go into the beginning of Syn- 
tax ; Arithmetic to percentage and square root, measurement of 
rectangular surfaces and solids ; Geography becomes universal, and 
that of the United States is studied in connection with their history. 
Drawing comprises freehand perspective without shading, and con- 
ventional ornament. Music teaches the formation of different 
scales, with three-part exercises and songs; and Object Lessons 
are given on the most general classification of animals and plants, 
further details of their economic uses, the laws of hyat and cold, 
ventilation, respiration, etc. 

About 1,800 pupils, as already stated, are in the Senior grades, 
where the High School course really begins, and, for most of the 
students, ends. Here Grammar is finished ; Geometry, Mensura- 
tion and Algebra are begun , Geography becomes Physical, instead 
of Political; and History, in the form of reading lessons, is that of 
the United States, with those of England, France, and Spain (the 
three most nearly connected with ours), and of the most important 
nations of antiquity. Drawing is both freehand and instrumental, 
for constructive and decorative purposes ; Vocal Music, now mainly, 
of course, for the girls, goes into higher detail; and the Object 
Lessons, by charts and lectures, are on elementary Natural Philoso- 
phy, Physiology and the laws of health. The study of the Consti- 
tution of the United States is added, with oral instruction on our 
city government. 

In all the departments, exercises conducive to physical devel- 
opment and discipline, are required to be taught; and the oral in- 
struction, in addition to what has been mentioned, is directed to 
the “ habits and conduct”’ becoming in the hands of a competent 
teacher, a far-reaching moral agency. 
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Concluding our analysis with the two High Schools (Boys’ and 
Girls’) we find that they contained in all, at the close of 1878, 1,392 
pupils, making, with the 1,800 in the Senior classes, about one- 
thirty-third of the whole number. The studies of the Boys’ High 
School in the English Language and Literature, Mathematics, 
Latin, Mental Science, History and Political Economy, and Natural 
Science, are nearly if not quite the same as in the Department of 
Arts at the University of Pennsylvania, while they include Mechan- 
ical Drawing, which the latter does not, and do not include Greek 
and French, which the latter does. 

The studies of the Girls’ High School have been adapted chiefly 
tothe requirements of those who are to become teachers in the 
lower schools, and therefore omit, among others, Latin, German, 
Political Science, and some branches of Mathematics. As the pre- 
paration for teaching, however, has recently been made a special 
course, it will not probably be long before that for general pupils 
will be as liberal as the “ full education” of women demands. 

It will be seen, then, that in the year 1878 there were but 4, 
of the Public Scholars enjoying High School instruction, if we in- 
clude the Senior classes of the Grammar Schools; without them, 
but 1; that but 4 are in the other grammar grades, and the re- 
mainder, nearly 4, are in the lowest grades, where are taught 
Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, and American Geography, and 
nothing else but the very practical subjects, involving no text- 
books, of Drawing, Singing, Physical Exercises and Good Behavior. 
The records of at least the last eight years show very slight varia- 
tion in these proportions, which may be taken, therefore, as those 
of the children in the different grades of our Public Schools at any 
one time. It does not seem, then, that the masses of our children 
are being taught too much, or that our municipal legislators have 
reason to fear that their future constituents are outgrowing them 
in learning. The latter fact is to be regretted, but, as it is a fact, it 
should be quoted on the right side. That the 104,000 public 
school children represent this future constituency very largely will 
be evident when we remember that the total number of children 
of school age in this city is about 150,000, exclusive of those at 
work, and that the course and methods of the Pubiic Schools 
direct very much those of all others. 

As to the “ undue expensiveness”’ of all this, I am sorry to say 
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that the city of Philadelphia pays only about $15 per annum for 
the instruction of each of its public scholars. This includes not 
only teachers’ salaries, but books, fuel, furniture, repairs and in- 
surance; in fact, everything except mew buildings. The Boys’ 
High School, an institution whose use many fail to see, notwith- 
standing its collegiate powers, since it “does not even make 
teachers,” costs the enormous sum of $75 per annum—less than 
half the cost of a University year—for each of its 600 pupils. 
This, however, is assessed upon a capital of $200,000,000, and has 
given to the community possessing that capital, during the last 
forty years, hundreds of its leading and most useful men, who for 
want of that seventy-five dollars yearly would have had no higher 
preparation for life than the Grammar School course. 

There also are facts to be regretted: it is possible that if we 
gave more to our schools, we should receive more from them, and 
criticism find fewer occasions. 

A French writer has compared a well-arranged plan of public 
education “to a railway system, with its main line, stations, 
junctions and branch lines. * * * Just as passengers on a rail- 
way get out at the different stations, so the clfildren, who, from 
pecuniary necessity or social position, are compelled to earn their 
livelihood at an earlier age, leave school at any point of this 
course, * * * all, according to the amount of knowledge they 
have acquired, able to take their place in the social stratification.” 
As it is the duty and interest of railway managers to give facilities 
for all classes of passengers, so it is the duty and interest of the 
State to provide for all who travel the road to learning, leaving to 
the operation of natural laws, in both cases, the fixing of the pro- 
portion of way and through fares. The necessities of a vast 
manufacturing population prevent the greater part of the pupils 
from reaching the Grammar department; and the unique con- 
struction of our city, which brings the poorest classes into close 
neighborhood with the wealthier, has the effect to restrict the 
children of the latter very largely to the Grammar Department 
and the High Schools, particularly the Boys’. The objection 
sometimes made, that the whole course of study contemplates, 
tievertheless, the entrance of each Primary pupil into a High 
School, will be met by what has been and what will be said. 
Certainly, to return to our illustration, our road, no matter with 
how many stations, must have a terminus also. 
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But there is a real danger in the extension of the course of 
studies,—a danger somewhat opposite to that which our friends 
(of whom we have just spoken) have feared, and yet, perhaps, the 
one that they should have felt. It is not that our pupils may be 
learning too much, but that they may be educated too little. 
Learning, as the acquiring of information, is one thing; Educa- 
tion, the development of the human forces, is another. I do not 
say that we are at present committing this error; but there 
always has been, and will be, a tendency to it, that must be care- 
fully watched and checked. Public schools owe their origin to a 
desire to open to the illiterate that field of knowledge whose gate 
is the art of reading. It was natural, therefore, that the next 
step should be the imparting of knowledge. And yet the mere 
giving of knowledge, for its own sake, or for its commercial uses, 
I take to be not at all the function of State schools, or, indeed, of 
any but special schools, This audience will not misunderstand 
me, but may even wonder that I should call attention to this as 
the other prominent point in a public school system, besides its 
comprehensiveness, namely, “zat State education must be es- 
sentially a training, not essentially an informing process. But 
a beacon, though centuries old, is useless the moment a fog 
hides it, and you will allow me, therefore, a few words on this 
point of which we often lose sight. 

For the principle I have mentioned, applied to education gener- 
ally, is older than’ our Teachers’ Institutes, older than Pestalozzi, 
older than Comenius. Displayed first probably by the Greeks, 
what the leaders in teaching have since done, has been to recall, 
from time to time, by its light, the course of their comrades as they 
have strayed from the true path into the bogs of pedantic rote, or 
the thickets of universal knowledge. The human being is always 
the same, and what must always be done for him is, to bring out 
his powers by the proper use of his accidental circumstances. A!I 
knowledge is but a means; all life but a process of education; and 
that fraction of each that belongs to the school time of youth, is 
best used when it follows this course. It is true that so far as the 
education of the mind is concerned, the acquisition of knowledge 
is the first and almost the last step, but after all, it is no more the 
end than the partaking of food is the end of eating, though this be a 
performance indispensable first, last, and always, to our growth and 
maintenance. “ For life,” in all its forms, “is more than meat.” 
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Among barbarous peoples, the development of the physical 
powers is the most important part of education. As civilization 
increases, the intellectual faculties require and receive more atten- 
tion, and where civilization is, like ours, based on Christianity, the 
duty of educating the moral faculties is recognized. Each of these 
should be an addition, not a substitution. The Azghest civilization 
should produce men of physical beauty equal to the classic models, 
of strength, endurance, and acuteness of sense of the nomad or 
hunter; of the highest degree of mental perception, reten- 
tion, and analysis, and with spiritual graces that, so far at least, have 
been found inseparable from Christianity. All this seems visionary, 
but Iam pointing forward to a goal, not to the roadside we are 
passing ; and if we wish to know our way, we must ask where it 
leads. 

So the most important question for us, now and always, is, Is 
our course of public education well designed theoretically, to bring 
on their way to this highest plane, in the few steps of one 
generation, the people of this city? I think it is. Our very 
general review has shown that while more time is, properly, 
occupied with the mental training, yet the physical and moral are 
not neglected. Much of the first involves the second. The use of 
charts, and objects, to teach color and form, the study of drawing 
and singing, of geography by map drawing, the regulated use of 
physical exercises, in addition to the usual recess, all are 
calculated to aid in the development of the organs of the 
senses, and the general bodily vigor. And since, historically and 
actually, the highest form of religion is based on manhood, certainly 
the moral instruction required in our schools, is in connection with 
the mental and bodily, at least a preparative for something higher. 

As to amore detailed examination of the course, this is not the 
place, even were there time, for it. Let me only say, as to its mental 
department, that as the acquiring of information is a means to the 
training of the mind, so it was justly thought that a scheme of 
study which followed the most natural order of learning should 
be the best. Naturalness is followed in grouping the 
studies under their generic names, and taking them up in proper 
order; and the seven branches, mathematics, writing, drawing, 
music, natural science, history—which might be again condensed 
into the three primitive orders of Pestalozzi, speech, form, number, 
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(the “ three R.’s”’ again)—comprehend all that man can know, un- 
der titles that are carried through all the grades. Thoroughness 
in elementary principles, rather than the covering of large fields 
thinly, has been kept in view, and, therefore, children are kept 
longer in the early stages of language and number than formerly. 
The study of language is made more prominent, and that of num- 
ber less, than formerly in the Primary Department. The lessons 
are divided among the different grades more minutely, and without 
reference to any special text-book. The instruction in drawing is 
made obligatory, at least so far as the requirement of examinations 
can make it so. Political geography and history are taught to- 
gether, as they should always be, and, in fact, the whole course 
shows a more scientific structure, as a training system, than its 
predecessor. This may be said without disparagement of the labors 
of those who prepared that course, for some of them have been the 
most active in the arrangement or introduction of the present. 
And if long experience and observation of that course, if acknowl- 
edged skill as teachers, if months of patient, unpaid labor, done 
in hours which the workman might justly claim as his own, if care- 
ful study and readiness to avail of the experience of other cities; 
if all these are not a guarantee that the Committee of Principals to 
whom this city owes her present course of study, have made the 
best one possible, they at least guarantee the probability that no 
better could have been made, and that they and those they repre- 
sent are ready to amend whatever use may prove defective. 

The direction in which improvements will be made hereafter, 
will, I think, be inthe apportionment of time among the different 
branches according to their relative value. Thus it may bea 
question whether too much detail be not allowed in Geography 
and History, at the expense of studies which have a greater value 
in training viz: Literature, Mathematics, and form in some of its 
varieties. The man of one book is famous as a man of power. 
While the practice of a single manual art dwarfs the mind, study 
of a single branch comprehending these subjects expands it. Intro- 
ductory or in addition to drawing, modeling might be practiced in the 
lower schools, and the representation of tools and appliances of 
the arts made a part of the drawing lessons of the higher. 

The Boys’ High School would doubtless give a more valuable 
degree, if its studies were so far elective that pupils could carry 
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either a general or a scientific course to a full collegiate standard ; 
or if it should confine itself entirely to one or the other. 

It isa failure to note the distinction between training and 
informing, which gives rise to much of the objection to the 
higher grades of public education. If the business of the 
schools be to give information, one may well feel alarmed, 
lest, in an age where the field of knowledge is continually 
widening, that there will be no limit to the curriculum; and de- 
cide it the safest course to stop all instruction but the most ele- 
mentary. But if our educators keep this point in view, that the 
State, having no right to legislate for special classes, ought not to 
make encyclopedists any more than lawyers, physicians, account- 
ants, telegraphers, machinists, farmers, etc., but that she ought 
to make men, they will know their path and its end, and will 
soon find themselves unmolested in it. 

For men are what the State adways needs, while the necessity 
for artisans of any type or degree changes with the market. Ina 
Commonwealth, above all, where the pupils “ are the State,” not 
its subjects, should the higher education, which makes the leaders 
among men, be easily accessible, because it raises the standard of 
general intelligence. The highest mountains rise from elevated 
regions, and the leading minds of the Nation come now from those 
parts of our country where State education is most thorough ana 
general. At the risk of being offensive, I call attention to this: 
the two conditions are inseparable, and that the gradation 
hitherto seems to be downward from the higher parallels of lati- 
tude. In England the class from which the governing minds 
arise is well educated. Here that class should be co-extensive 
with the country. That all cannot reach the highest grades of 
training, is a reason why every opportunity should be given to 
those who can. It is the way of nature that the rising sun does 
not fill the landscape with light till after he has illuminated the 
highest peaks. 

Much has been said lately of the necessity of industrial train- 
ing in our Public Schools. So far as this means a preparation for 
an industrious, useful life, it is exactly what has been maintained 
in the preceding pages. But those who seriously propose to in- 
troduce special manual employments, which, by a restriction in 
language, seems to be all that come under the head of industry, 
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now-a-days, must give the subject very careful consideration.* 
I have suggested how much is to be done for every child besides 
teaching it a trade; and if it be well done, in those first years 
when it ought not to be confined to labor, the learning of trades, 
under their present and prospective division into specialties, and 
in technical schools which are replacing apprenticeship, becomes 
an easy matter. Only let our course of study keep in view such 
a balance between its departments,-—such an equal opening of the 
doors to each of the three directions of human effort,—towards 
facility in language, towards aptness in mathematical combinations, 
towards readiness in distinguishing form, that each pupil, instead 
of being fitted for nothing, with a consequent leaning towards a 
clerkship ora cheap literary occupation, will find the path in 
which he or she can work best, and the State at least need not 
trouble itself about him or her thereafter. 

What now has risen up before us in this review? Not an elee- 
mosynary system, offspring of benevolence.and self-intcrest, for the 
protection of the rich by the least possible aiding of the poor; not 
a meagre course of elementary learning, a mere gate to let unbred 
animals into common, forest, or garden at their own will; buta 


thoughtfully planned course of training, physical, mental, and 
moral, reaching from the Kindergarten to the University, and af- 
fecting the children of the day laborer and the capitalist—in its 
night schools, even the laborer himself. It is not, we admit, the 
system established by the fathers; we are glad—and they would 
be—that it is not. Great, indeed, were the foresight, or small the 


*To look at this question as a practical one,—out of about nine hundred distinct 
occupations in the Philadelphia City Business Directory for 1880, about one hundred 
separate manual arts or trades may be distinguished. To give an elementary know- 
ledge of each of these, an immense expense (besides time) is required in buildings, 
materials, tools, and instructors, which must be increased with the progress of the 
arts, changed with the changing demand, or allowed to become worthless or obselete. 
It will be impossible to teach each to every pupil, and discrimination, at so early an 
age, must be made quite in the dark. What then, can be done for « industrial’? edu- 
cation, more than to try to develop such mental aptness and manual dexterity as will 
make easy the learning of the most suitable trade when necessary? This will not ex- 
clude all useful work from schools, any more than the same rule in other studies ex- 
cludes all useful learning. It only restricts the teaching to such employments, 
whether prospectively remunerative in themselves or not, as are best for these train- 
ing purposes. Not many are required; drawing and modeling have been already 
mentioned, and plain sewing doubtless might be added.: 
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advance, of a nation if such could be the case. We are instru- 
ments only, even in our plans, of a greater planner, and no more 
conscious of the final result, than is the acorn of the oak. The 
Nation that would enter upon a Public School System, mast 


«* Drink deep, or taste not that Pierian spring.” 


Do we realize the growing influence of this institution, 
already affecting the whole Nation, and second in power to 
the Church only? Those who have always enjoyed its ben- 
efits regard it as a matter of course, like the breath they draw; 
but those who have not been its friends, see more distinctly its 
power and promise. The most prominent newspaper of one of the 
most influential religious bodies, a body which largely favors its 
separate schools, says recently, referring to the connection of pub- 
lic libraries with the schools, ““We have entered, in our school 
system, upon ¢he organization of modern soctety ; we cannot stop 
half-way.” . 

That we do not thus fail depends upon an agency of which no 
mention has yet been made. That agency is the teacher. I have 
thought that a consideration of the methods and importance of 
the work would better prepare us to speak of the workwoman or 
workman; and I hope in so doing I have made it necessary to say very 
little. Do we not need for this work, growing more and more in- 
dependent of text-books and routine, the finest qualities of nund 
and heart? We have teachers possessing these, but if they can- 
not be retained, if more cannot be had, our well planned course is 
a dead form with no spirit of life: a rigid method with no adapta- 
bility to its subjects. And if they cannot be had for other consid- 
erations, we must, with the present pecuniary rewards, wait long 
for them. 

As the work rests upon the teacher, so the teacher rests upon 
those who qualify and appoint her, who prescribe her duties, who 
select books, who plan and erect buildings. These again, so far as 
money is needed, rest upon the legislators, and these upon the peo- 
ple. A zealous discrimination in the voter, a wise liberality in the 
councilman, a just and strong supervision in controllers and direc- 
tors, are the most urgent needs of this whole animated structure. 

If the people are not sensible enough of their responsibilities in 
this regard, cannot they become so through the agency by which 
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other political benefits have been realized—through an organiza- 
tion working outside of state and civic bodies, an observing, sug- 
gesting, counseling, strengthening, force? Perhaps the mission of 
the Society for the Promotion of Public Econmy is not yet ended, 
—that what may be called its “ scattered members,” in this Asso- 
ciation and the new Charity Organization, may be revivified un- 
der the old name, a more comprehensive one than either of the 
others, and the Society renew its youth in its labors in this direc- 
tion. Here is a field for those who would serve the body politic, 
yet fear to be “in politics.” They would find true the converse of 
the ancient saying ; and that they who would serve among men 
shall be accounted great. James S. WHITNEY. 


NEW BOOKS. 


A Foot’s Erranp, by One of the Fools. New York: Fords, 
Howard & Hurlbert. 
To the other fools, whose kindred with the author of this strik- 
ing book grows out of an attempt to settle in the South, every line 


of the story will be full of interest ; to Northerners who have never 
left their tents, and to Southerners it may seem to bea libel of the 
order of Uncle Tom’s Cabin; to thoughtful readers it will come, in 
most cases, as a new revelation. That its pictures are from life will 
be admitted by all whoare competent to judge, and as strenuously 
denied by those whose prejudices, or whose unfamiliarity with the 
scenes described, unfit them for fair judgment. 

Pervaded by a delicate satire in which the opinions of the Fool 
are cleverly contrasted with those of the Wise Men at Washington, 
it touches some of the driest dust of our national politics, and gives 
it alife and interest which few would look for, and discloses under a 
close and powerful analysis, as with a microscope, the strange crys- 
tallizations which society forms, but which itsmembers are rarely 
aware of. Delving deep below the prejudices of the mass, it shows 
“that it was not the people of the South that were at fault, nor their 
religion, but only the civilization of which they were the outcome.” 
With clear and impartial criticism, he compares the “ proud, brave, 
and self-lauding ’” South with the North «less showy, but more 
thrifty ; less boastful, but more resolute; less self-assertive, but 
more industrious.” 

After following Sherman to the Sea, he lays down his sword and 
enters upon a life among the people of the Central South—the lo- 
cality is closely concealed, but it is probably in Mecklenburg county, 
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North Carolina—believing that the freedom of the Negro will be 
elevating, and that Southern civilization will be influenced by North- 
ern immigration. His wife, with a woman’s instinct, opposes his 
plan of plantation life, but the Fool argues down her objections, and, 
only half convinced, she follows him to share his new life and new 
looked-for trials. His principles do not change, although new light 
dawns on him as he lives out the probation of his folly. Without 
desiring to express his political opinions, he is forced to do so by 
the swagger of those around him, and on one occasion is carried 
bodily on to the platform of a public meeting while the crowd vo- 
ciferates for his views. Not made of stuff to speak under compul- 
sion, he says a few words firmly and sits down. Then the Chair- 
man, “an old gentleman of courtly manner, urbanity, and modera- 
tion,” could not rest under the imputation of such impropriety as 
that “the newcomer had been treated with rudeness, and made the 
instrument of malicious insult,” and, in an apology deftly framed, 
left the Fool no possible answer except compliance. He narrates 
his views with great moderation, and that night, as he rides home, 
only escapes from a Southern trap—‘a grapevine tied across the 
road,” near a quarry——by the timely warning of his friends. 

The Wise Men at Washington construct plans of reconstruction, 
which the Fool disapproves, and whose utter failure he watches in 
the face of a new and mysterious organization which spreads over 
the South, “at first regarded as farcical,” “said to be the ghosts of 
departed confederates come straight from the confines of hell to 
regulate affairs about their former homes.” “The Fool ’’—even 
after the events—*“ deemed it likely that actual violence was not 
at first intended.” Only intimidation enough to demoralize the 
colored vote. When, by unexpected manhood, it was found that 
this result would not follow a mere display, ‘some degree of vio- 
lence followed as an almost necessary consequence.” He watches 
its growth and traces with a grim detail its awful history. 

“ The Sabbath-morrow was well advanced when the Fool was 
first apprised of the raid. He at once rode into the town, arriving 
just as the morning services closed, and met the people coming 
along the streets to their homes. Upon the limb of a low-branch- 
ing oak, not more than forty steps from the Temple of Justice, hung 
the lifeless body of old Jerry. The wind turned it slowly to and 
fro. The snowy hair and beard contrasted strangely with the dusky 
pallor of the peaceful face, which seemed even in death to proffer 
a benison to the people of God who passed to and fro from the 
house of prayer, unmindful both of the peace which lighted the 
dead face, and of the rifled temple of the Holy Ghost which appealed 
to them for sepulture. Over all pulsed the sacred echo of the Sab- 
bath bells. The sun shone brightly. The wind rustled the autumn 
leaves. A few idlers sat upon the steps of the court-house, and 
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gazed carelessly at the ghastly burden on the oak. The brightly- 
dressed church-goers enlivened the streets. Not a colored man 
was to be seen. All except the brown cadaver on the tree spoke 
of peace and prayer—a holy day among a godly people, with whom 
rested the benison of peace.”—Page 206. 

But these terrible pictures do not divert his mind from their 
true and deep-lying origin. He appreciates the mistaken preju- 
dices of the South enough to say that it felt “like one who had 
been assaulted by a scavenger.” With clear judgment, he looks 
at Ku-Kluxism as an extraordinary “ Policy of Suppression,” the 
last resort of a kingly people who really regained by such means 
most of the power which war had wrested from them. A reign of 
terror attended its establishment and a peace (which otherwise 
passeth understanding) followed its accession to unquestioned su- 
premacy——“ its completeness and success commanded his un- 
bounded admiration.” 

In strong treatment of a very complex subject—-in clear inter- 
pretation of the darkest problems that have ever vexed our national 
politics—in dramatic rendering of the slight romance which runs 
through the story, and in fine descriptions of men, manners and 
situations the author has achieved a marked success, and has ad- 
ded valuable matter, in a decidedly novel form, to the literature of 
the day. 


EnciisH Composition. By John Nichol, M.A., LL.D. [Literature 

Primer Series.] New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1879. 

The age of the despots in Rhetoric and Grammar is not yet 
past: the era of calm, scholar-like discussion, based upon usage 
and the underlying philosophy of language, has not yet succeeded. 
Dr. Nichol is “ Professor of [the] English Language and Literature 


” 


in the University of Glasgow”; but his Primer is simply unwor- 
thy of a place in a series that includes such a masterpiece as 
Dowden’s Shakspere Primer. Neither in plan nor in execution 
does it merit praise. At one time elementary enough for the 
youngest classes, again advanced enough for the second year in 
college, it is now like the small coat on the big boy, now like the 
big coat on the little boy. Besides, (and this objection is fatal,) 
page after page is full of “schoolmasterisms.” Dr. Nichol evi- 
dently believes that “ schisma is neuter’’ only “ because Alexander 
Gallus says so.”” Else, why his unceremonious dealing with our 
language, as if usage were of the law of speech? For example, 

“Note that ‘than’ does not govern the accusative [is this a 
book of Engdish composition ?]}—‘ The Duke of Argyle, than whom 
no man was heartier in the cause’ is wrong.’’—P. 23. If so, what 
will Dr. Nichol say to Milton’s “ Beelzebub .. . than whom... 
none higher sat”? The nominative in this construction cannot 
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s 

(we believe) be found ina single respectable English writer. Again, 
(p.23,) ‘“ Beware of using such expressions as ‘It is me’, . . . ‘It 
cannot be #e you mean’ contracted from ‘It cannot be J whom 
you mean.’”’ But did the worthy professor never hear that good 
use is divided about ‘It isme’ ? and did he ever see sucha sentence 
as his uncortracted form—outside, at least, of text-books like his 
own,—books evolved from the inner consciousness of their writers ? 
Nay, did he ever see in respectable English anywhere, ‘It can not 
be I you mean’ ? 

Dr. Nichol advises us, too, (p. 24), to write ‘“ He went on speak- 
ing to who would listen to him”’, because (forsooth !) there is an 
ellipsis of “those”! 

In rhetorical matters, the inadequate explanation of the Periodic, 
as opposed to the Loose style, (page 8,) and the narrow definition 
of Unity, (p.68,) may be especially noted. 

To cite other radical blunders of this sort would be easy; but 
it is hardly worth while. Amid much that is useful, because it 
unquestionably rests upon both good use anda true philosophy, 
Dr. Nichol has placed so much of the narrow bigotry we have in- 
stanced, that his book is positively dangerous. Nineteenth century 
text-books of grammar and composition cannot be built upon the 
thse dixit of any one man or even a coterie of writers. 

But this is not all. Dr. Nichol grows very bold in one para- 
graph, and sounds his trumpet with no uncertain sound. He is 
speaking of the adentsm, and, after dogmatizing as usual, dogma- 
tizes a little worse than usual, thus :—- 

“ Coleridge and others are wont to use Germanisms, as Vernunjt 
and Verstand, in order to veil a confusion of thought. They think 
that certain distinctions cannot be expressed in English: being 
imaginary, they [who? what ?] cannot be expressed at all.” 

Now, Coleridge is a voluminous writer—should we have written 
‘was’, Dr. Nichol ?—and only a professed Coleridgean can pro- 
nounce on such a question of fact. The other writers referred to 
by Dr. Nichol are too imaginary (like the distinctions they try to 
make) to be consulted at all. So we “called in” a friend who 
knows Coleridge by heart, and here is his verdict :—* Coleridge 
never uses Vernunft and Verstand, but always ‘ reason’ and ‘ un- 
derstanding.’ ”’ 

He contrasts these terms to be sure, as the Germans do their 
synonyms ; but so far as his own habit is concerned, he is always 

English in this particular. 

Will Dr. Nichol eat his words, accepted, perhaps, at second-hand; 
or will he try to learn that in Coleridge, as in other metaphysic, 
there are things never dreamed of in his philosophy ? A Scotchman, 
however, rarely does either; and Dr. Nichol’s publishers should 
take his case in hand by withdrawing this Primer and substituting 
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one written by a scholar in English Literature, not a pedant in 
English Grammar. 


CERTAIN DANGEROUS TENDENCIES IN AMERICAN LIFE, and other 
Papers. [Reprinted from the Atlantic Monthly.| Boston: Hough- 
ton, Osgood & Co., 1880; Pp. 260. 


In addition to the thoughtful essay which lends its leading title 
to this volume, we have chapters on “ The Nationals, their Origin 
and their Aims ;” “ Three Typical Workingmen ;” “ Workingmen’s 
Wives ;” “ The Career of a Capitalist ;” “Study of a New England 
Factory Town ;” “ Preaching ;” and “Sincere Demagogy.” This 
collection of serious subjects treated with uniform gravity, recalls 
Charles Lamb’s answer to Coleridge’s inquiry as to whether 
Charles had ever heard him preach, that he had never heard him 
do anything else. The easy ambling of these pages served very 
well as padding forthe Ad/antic, where they were larded in between 
sensational romances and gushing poetry, and enabled the reader 
to fancy that he was doing some solid reading in his favorite 
monthly, but in a volume by itself there is a painful and weari- 
some monotony of style, and uniformity of tone that make the lit- 
tle book rather hard reading. It has, however, the very great 
merit of dealing with the actual existing facts of our daily life, and 
with topics that affect the present condition and the future pros- 
pects of this country, and its growing population. Thoughttul 
people will find in it much matter for reflection and instruction, 
and there can be little doubt that just such introversion and minute 
study of the social stratification of our busy centres must yield good 
results in making men and women of all classes better acquainted 
with one another, ‘and with their mutual power of helping and en- 
couraging one another onward and _ upward in the struggle of life. 


LrisurE Hour Serirs, No. 109. Card Essays, Clay’s Decisions, 
and Card Table Talk, by “Cavendish,” author of “The Laws 
and Principles of Whist,” etc. American edition, with an Index. 
New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1880; Pp. 290. 


Mr. Henry Jones attests his claim to the more familiar pseudo- 
nym of « Cavendish,” by a portrait and autograph, and then weak- 
ens his hold on his readers by a piece of bookmaking that has 
really very little to recommend it. Indeed, nearly all that he has 
to say of value or interest, is already said, and better, because 
more briefly said, in his earlier books. Of course it is not easy to 
work while attempting to give a summary of what seems to be the 
mere clearing out of old notes that have lost their sharpness by 
lapse of time, and nothing can well be more pointless than whist 
table talk, or card playing repartees put into print. Of « Caven- 
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dish” Jones’ opportunities for mastering the game of which he is 
so fond, his own statement may well satisfy the neophyte. He 
says that between January 1860 and December 1878, he played in all, 
and that at clubs where good play was the rule, 30,668 rubbers, 
and of these he won a trifle over two per cent.,and he modestly 
diclaims any responsibility for the statement that he won £2,000 
by playing 20,000 games in a year, although he is not ashamed of 
having played on an average half dozen games a day, and of hay- 
ing won. His sharp rebuff of American literary unfairness may 
well be mollified by the production of the pleasant-looking little 
volume in which he is now introduced on this side the ocean, with 
so many of his countrymen whose books swell the growing “ Lei- 
sure Hour Series.” 
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